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APPENDIX NO. 4. Continued. 


EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 





PRUSSIA. 
SYSTEM OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION AND SCHOOLS. 
FROM PRES. BACHE’S REPORT. 


It isa very general impression, that the present primary 
school system of Prussia, is of comparatively recent date, or 
that it has been within twenty years, recast, and moulded into 
its present form. The fact, however is, that it is a system 
composed of fragments of very different dates, beginning in 
the Mark of Brandenburg, before the kingdom of Prussia ex- 
isted, and variously modified from that ume to the present. 
It is one of the peculiar merits of the system, that its provis- 
ions have, for the most part been tried on a small scale before 
they have been applied to the whole country, and that when a 
provision has, on trial, proved ill-devised, it has been promptly 
modified or annulled. Prussia seems for a series of years, 
to have possessed patriotic and enlightened citizens, who have 
devoted themselves to the cause of public instruction, and 
monarchs who have duly estimated and encouraged their exer- 
tions in this cause. 

As early as the reign of the Elector Joachim the Second, 


to ten in the morning, and one to three in the afternoon ; pre- 
scribes instruction in spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and singing, and regulates the emoluments and perquisites of 
the master. 

A new impulse was given to public instruction under the 
reign of Frederick the Great. ‘I'he regulations drawn up by 
Hecker, and approved by the king, (1763) are very precise, 
and though they have been in part superseded by later de- 
crees, many of their provisions are still in force. They pro- 
vide for the selection of school-books by the consistory ; that 
children shall be sent to school at five years of age, and be 
kept there until thirteen or fourteen, or until they have made 
satisfactory attainments in reading and writing, in the knowl- 
of Christian doctrine, and of such matters as are to be found 
in their text-books; fix the school-hours, requiring six hoursa 
day of instruction in winter, and three in summer, and one 
hour of catechetical instruction, besides the Sunday teaching; 
'require that all unmarried persons of the parish shall attend 
‘the hour of instruction in the catechism, and besides, receive 
|lessons in reading and writing from the Bible. The regula- 
tions provide anew for the school-master’s fees, and for the 
jinstruction of poor children; require that the school-master 
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(1540) visiters were appointed to inspect the town schools ed rah Pree ix from the pra che sy mi y Bs 7 of + 
the Electorate, = — nar 3g hy om in — red og by Pr he bag Smt. prop toes BA yn 
to the measures deemed necessary for their improvement.— re ac y it ne ¥ 
In 1545, the same elector appointed a permanent council or |submit both to the clergyman, in his periodical visits; direct 
board, on church and school matters. In a decree of some | anew the examination of candidates for the situation of school 
length, by the elector John George, (1573) special sections are | master, and refer particularly to the advantages of the semina- 
devoted to the — br teachers and their ae rey and to PY —— at yey bd wat te ote for ia — of 
upils. It is remarkable as containing a provision for com- | Brandenburg; lay \ e scheme of elementary 
caiilens of superintendence, consisting of the parish’ clergy- | instruction, and actually specify the time to be devoted to the 
sinicc ode pmemedecloumaiion. -  \adindls Vegas te pas theay to Wachee eallahe is 
stitution to the present schooi-committees. : ‘ ; 1 ; 1 ; 
In 1717, a decree of Frederick William the First, King of ja week, and inspectors uf circles to perform the same service 
soot “for th _— a of r iis ; bracuaee a | ‘ The decree of Irederick regulating the Catholic schools of 
rovides for the payment of te r ' Th f 
oete children, onl tes eatechetical instruction by the parochial | Silesia, (1765) is even more particular than the foregoing. It 
Sere as centibon sa Gunde, uitemaatin, “Poteaene opitel seabed Soe eo tagoniee's yun of Oxreuaion 
russia was established a " - Te ries, 
a better attendance at school, a decree of 1736 requires that system, by setting apart certain schools by name for this pur- 
the parent of every child between five and twelve years of | pose, requiring the appointment of a director to each, and as- 
age, shall pay a certain fee, whether his child goes to school | Signing his duties. ee 
ss ef honed atiandaton, ‘Tes cowe desman sofies sheahen!|ltehuliian, Water ia Wie of 4a *tiapar Gaad team 
one of forced attendance. e same decree refers to schoo : | or k 
houses erected by associated parishes, showing, that such as- (Ober-Schul-Collegium,) of which the minister of state was 
sociations existed previously to the decree for providing pub- | President. This es was directed to examine wrote 
lic schools; similar associations may even now exist, but | and to pass upon the licenses of masters, on the reports of the 
they are not mee oer ne “ry — rule, | motte ey Pagraterengal ed Boveeeens cdi the 
requiring each parish to have its public school. e decree | seminaries for teact nt expense, 
nena farther for the amount of fees to be paid to the|frame their regulations; to send out an inspector from their 
teacher by the pupils, the church, or the state, and for aid to | body to examine any part of public instruction, and to rectify 
peasants who have more than two children above five years | all wrongs by a direct order, or through the eg ree of 
of age, by the payment of the fees of all over this number | the provinces, the school-committees or patrons. is orga- 
froma schvol fund. A rescript of 1738, constitutes the | nization remained substantially in force until the separation 
clergy the inspectors of schools. of the departments of state and instruction in 1817, with the 
An attempt to provide more precisely, by law, for the regu-| creation of a cer I of public instruction. The attributes 
lation of the schools in Berlin, was made by a decree of 1738. | of this upper school board, it will be seen, now belong to that 
This decree requires that teachers shall be regularly exam- | council. 
ined by the inspectors of schools before being allowed t0| «This decree contains the remarkable sentence, “ The gentry, as 
teach, and prescribes their acquirements in detail. It directs | wel) as the common people, must not consider or treat the teacher as a 
the opening and closing of the schools with prayers ; fixes} servant, but as an officer, whose duty it is to form good tenants for 
the hours of daily attendance at from eight to eleven or seven | landlords, and children for parents. ae 2 
o 16. LI. 
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The school plan of 1763 was modified by an ordinance of 
1794, which introduces geography and natural history in the 
elementary schools, and refers to vocal music as one of their 
most important exercises; it also attempts, by minute pre- 
scriptions, to introduce uniformity in the methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline. The regulation for the catholic schools 
of Silesia, was also revisec in 1801. _ 

Having now brought this chronological account to the be- 
ginning of our century, and shown that many provisions of 
weight originated previous to this period, I proceed, according 
to the purpose already explained, to leave the chronological 
order, and to give a view of the more important regulations 
now in force, appending to them the date of their enactment. 
These dates, with the foregoing, show, that while the separa- 
tion of the ministry of public instruction from that of the 
state, in 1817, no doubt gave a new impulse to the present 
system, and was an important change in administration, it 
was by no means, the beginning of a new system. This di- 
vision in fact resulted from the earlier provisions of the sys- 
tem itself, and especially of the seminaries for teachers. As 
early as 1806, a measure of great consequence was adopted, 
that of sending teachers to the school of Pestalozzi and 
others; many also went at their own expense; and thus im- 
proved methods were distributed over the kingdom, and over 
Germany in general. ; 

The authorities which administer public instruction in 
Prussia are the following: The chief authority is the minister, 
who joins to this supervision that of ecclesiastical and medi- 
cal affairs. He is assisted by a council, consisting of a variable 
number of members, and divided into three sections corres- 
ponding tothe three charges of the minister. The section for 
public instruction bas its president and secretary, and meets 
usually twice a week for the transacticn of business. One of 
this body is generally deputed as extraordinary inspector in 
cases requiring examination, and reports to the minister. The 
kingdom of Prussia is divided into ten provinces, each of 
which has its governor, styled Superior President, (Ober- 
President, ) who is assisted by a council called a Consistory, 
(Consistorium.) This council has functions in the province 
similar to those in the ministerial council in the kingdom at 
large, and has direct control of secondary public instruction, 
and of the schools for the education of primary teachers, It 
is subdivided into two sections, of which one has charge of 
the primary instruction in the province, under the title of the 
School Board, (Provincial Schul-Collegium.) The school 
board, in addition to exercising the general supervision of ed- 
ucation in the province, examines the statutes and regulations 
of the schools, insures the execution of existing laws and 
regulations, examines text-books, and gives-permission for 
their introduction, after having obtained the approbation of 
the ministry. This board communicates with the higher au- 
thorities, through their president, to whom the reports from 
the next lower authority, to be presently spoken of, are ad- 
dressed, and by whom, when these relate to school-matters, 
they are referred to the board for examination. 

The next smaller political division to a province, is called 
a Regency, (Regierungs-Bezirk,) which is again subdivided 
into Circles, (Kreisin) and those into parishes, (Gemeinden.) 
The chief civil authority in the Regency, is a president, who 
is assisted by a council called also a regency. 

This body is divided into three sections, having charge 
respectively of the internal affairs, of direct taxes, and of church 
and school matters. The last named committee examines 
and appoints all the teachers of elementary and burgher 
schools within the regency, superintends the schools, ascer- 
tains that the school houses and churches are duly kept in 
order, administers the funds of schools and churches, or super- 
intends the administration, when vested in corporations, and 
collects the church and school fees. This committee is pre- 
sided over by a member of the regency called the school-coun- 
cillor, (Schul-rath.) As councillor, he hasa seat and voice in 
the provincial consistory, where he is required to appear at 
least once a year, and to report upon their affairs in his regen- 
cy, of which the provincial consistory has the superintendence. 
It is also his duty to visit the schools, and to satisfy himself 
that they are in good condition. 

The next school authority is the inspector of a circle, who 
has charge of several parishes. These inspectors are gener- 





ally clergymen, while the school-councillors are laymen. Next 
below the special superintendents is the immediate authority, 
namely, the school-committee, (Schul-Vorstand.) Each par- 
ish (Gemeinde) must, by law, have its school, except in spe- 
cial cases, and each school its committee of superintendence, 
(Schul-Vorstand,) consisting of the curate, the local magis- 
trate, and from two to four notables; the constitution of the 
committee varying somewhat with the character of the school, 
whether endowed, entirely supported by the parish, in part by 
the province or state, or by subscription. The committee ap- 
points a school-inspector, who is usually the clergyman of 
the parish. In cities, the magistrates form the school-com- 
mittee, or schocl-deputation, as it is there called, the curates 
still acting as local inspectors. 

Thus, there is a regular series of authorities, from the mas- 
ter of the school up to the minister, and every part of primary 
instruction is entirely within the coatrol of an impulse from 
the central government, and takes its direction according to 
the will of the highest authorities. With such a system, un- 
der a despotic government, it is obvious that the provisions 
of any law may be successfully enforced. 

The cardinal provisions of the school-system of Prussia, 
are: 

First. That all children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen years shall go regularly to school.* This is enforced 
by the school-committee, who are furnished with lists of the 
children who should attend, and of those actually in the schools 
under their charge, and who are required to enforce the penal- 
ties of the law. 

Second. That each parish shall, in general, have an ele- 
mentary school. When the inhabitants are of different reli- 
gious persuasions, each denomination has its school, and if 
not, provision is made for the religious instruction of the 
children by their own pastors. The erection of the school 
house, its furniture, the income of the master, and aid to poor 
scholars, are all provided for. The requisite sum comes, in 
part, from parochial funds, and in part from a tax upon house- 
holders. When the parish is poor, it is assisted by the cir- 
cle, by the province, and even by the state. Besides these 
elementary schools, most of the towns in Prussia have one or 
more upper primary or burgher schools. 

Third. The education of teachers in seminaries,} adapted 
to the grade of instruction to which they intend devoting 
themselves. Their exemption during their term of study 
from active military service, required of other citizens. A 
provision for their support during their term of study. A pre- 
ference given to them over school-masters not similarly edu- 
cated. Their examination previous to receiving a certificate 
of capacity which entitles them to become candidates for 
any vacant post in the province where they have been examined. 
Their subsequent exemption from active military service, and 
even from the annual drill of the militia, if they cannot, in the 
opinion of the school-inspector, be spared from their duties. 
Provision for the removal of the incompetent or immoral. A 
provision for the support of decayed teachers. 

Fourth. The authorities which regulate the schools, and 
render them a branch of the general government, and the 


*M. Cousin calculates the number of children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen in Prussia, in 1831, at 2,043,030, and shows, from 
the returns of the number of pupils in the different primary schools, 
that 2,021,421 were in actual attendance, leaving but 21,609 to be ac- 
counted for by the children educated in private schools, at home, and 
in the lower classes of the gymnasia. The latter, in 1832, amounted 
to 17,935. (Cousin’s Report, Amer. Edit. p. 311.) Nearly one-sixth 
of the entire population of the kingdom would thus appear to be in 
the schools. The ratio, however, varies exceedingly in different parts 
of the kingdom. In the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, and Branden- 
burg, the proportion was, in 1831, higher than one-sixth, while in the 
Rhenish provinces, it was one-seventh, and in Posen as low as one 
eleventh. (Kroger’s Appendix to his translation of Cousin, p. 213.) 
The number is swelled to that stated above, the sixth of the entire po- 
pulation, by the introduction into the account of children under seven 
years of age the pupils of the infant schools, the work-schools, orphan 
asylums, &c., being included under the head of those who are in the ele- 
mentary schools. 


t [n 1833, the were eight hundred and twenty-eight burgher schools 
in Prussia. (Kroger’s Appendix to his Translation of Cousin.) 
+ In 1833, there were forty-three such seminaries in Prussia, attended 


by two thousand and thirty-six ils, and furnishing nearly eight 
hundred teachers annually. — , a 
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teachers in fact, its officers. In a country like Prussia, this 
connexion secures to the teacher the respect due to his sta- 
tion, and thus facilitates the discharge of his important duties. 
It gives the government, however, almost unlimited control 
over the schools, securing that no principles shall be dissemi- 
nated in them which are not in accordance with the wishes 
of the central authority, and even providing for the propaga- 
tion among the people of those in which it may desire them 
to be educated. 

Having thus completed a brief sketch of the system of pub- 
lic instruction, 1 proceed, according to the division made in 
the beginning of this chapter, to describe some of the indi- 
vidual schools. It will be seen that the subjects of popular 
instruction are excellent in themselves, and that the methods 
of teaching are in general, the most improved. Prussia has 
certainly set a noble example in this respect. It is true that 
the government has provided that the incidentals of instruc- 
tion, which exert so strong an influence on the mind, shall all 
tend to educate the people in sentiments of attachment to 
the existing order of things, but they would have been untrue 
to their political system had they not done so, and this fact, 
instead of leading to a rejection of the experience of their 
schvols by nations more advanced in the true principles of 
government, should stimulate them to a like care in their sys- 
tems of education. 

As already stated, the primary schools of Prussia are of 
two kinds, the elementary and the burgher or middle school. 
The first is not an introduction to the second, as might be 
supposed by its name, but is intended for such children as are 
to receive an elementary education, only remaining at school 
until thirteen or fourteen years of age. These schools in the 
cities and large towns educate the poor, and are frequently 
designated as poor or charity schouls, (Armen-schulen.) The 
others are intended for children whose parents can dispense 
with their services until fifteen or sixteen. Their pupils gen- 
erally become artizans or shop-keepers. 

There are, in fact, two grades of burgher schools, of which 
the higher, usually found in the cities, besides preparing its 
pupils as just siated, enables them to enter the third class of 
the grammar school, or gymnasium. The instruction in them 
is altogether better than that in the elementary schools, which 
latter, as far as I saw them, were inferior to those of Hol- 
land. The lower burgher schools, on the contrary, afford an 
elevated standard of true primary instruction, and Prussia has 
special reason to be proud of the whole class. 

Uniformity of instruction throughout this kingdom would, 
no doubt, be practicable in a general sense, by means of the 
system already described. There is, indeed, at present, a close 
apprvach to uniformity of spirit in the schools, and in the sub- 
jects taught. Very wisely, however, the methods of teach- 
ing are not prescribed, and though a common sentiment 
among the directors of the seminaries for teachers produces an 
approximation to unformity of method among the younger 
masters, yet even among these, there is some diversity of 
opinion and action. When we speak, then, of uniformity 
in the Prussian schcols, it must be understood with great lim-| 
itations, or we give a theoretical view of what might be, in- 
stead of a practical one of what is. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF BERLIN. 


The Prussian system admits of so much license in its mi- 
nor arrangements, that the elementary schools of Berlin, as 
at present established, vary from the parochial system in use 
in the kingdom at large, resulting from a plan proposed to the 
regency by school-councillor Reichelen, and adopted in 1827. 
There are at present nine public elementary schools in the 
city, but if the classes were confined to seventy-five pupils 
each, as originally intended, fourteen schools would be re- 
quired, according to the calculations of Mr. Reichelen.— 
The number of pupils, however, in charge of a single master, 
is greater than that just stated, thereby impairing essentially 
the efficiency of the schools. 

The masters receive fixed salaries,* the fees which they 


* The salary of the head-master of both boys and girls’ schools, 
is two hundred and twenty-five dollars per annum, besides which he 
has his lodging and certain allowances, amounting to from seventy-five 





to a hundred andtwelve dollars. The pupils pay at the minimum 


collect, being paid over to the school-committee. Of the two 
schools of this kind at Berlin, which | visited, one came up 
to the requirements of the law in the branches of instruction, 
except in the omission of linear drawing. In the other, both 
drawing and natural history were omitied. In the first, the 
branches were, 1. Religious instruction. 2. Reading. 3. 
German language. 4. The Geography and history of Prussia. 
5. Arithmetic. 6. Elements of Geometry. 7. Weights and 
measures of the country. 8. Natural history. 9. Writing. 
10. Singing. In none of these schools is the physical educa- 
tion of the pupils attended to. In each there is a girls’ school, 
separated from that of the boys, and giving similar instruc- 
tion, except that a portion of the time is occupied in works 
appropriate to the sex. 

According to rule, these schools should have two classes for 
each sex, the head-master teaching the first, and the assistant 
the second ; in one, however, the two classes were sub-divided, 
forming four. The lowest class learns to read and write a 
little, and is then promoted. In the school of two classes, the 
lower contained pupils from six to nine, and even ten years 
of age, and the upper class pupils from eight and nine to 
twelve and thirteen years. This division is much inferior to 
that of the school for the poor at the Hague, which I have 
already described; it requires the union in one class of pupils 
in very different stages of progress, and renders simultaneous 
teaching almost out of the question. The lower class has 
twenty-six, and the upper thirty-two to thirty-four hours of 
instruction per week, the former having one hour less per day 
than the latter, which is a good arrangement. There isa short 
interval of recess in the morning exercises. 1. The religious 
instruction consists, in all the schools, of Bible history, cate- 
chism, and reading the Bible. The schools are for Protest- 
ants, and the Lutheran catechism is used. 2. The reading is 
taught by the phonic method, already described at length un- 
der the bead of primary instruction in Holland. In many 
schools, the reading-board and letter-blocks are used; in one 
of those which I visited, writing was taught with reading. 
Exercises of thought and speech are interwoven with the ele- 
ments of reading. The reading-books* are various, and 
combine progressive instruction in this branch with incidental 
information in morals, the history of the country, history of 
the church and of sects, biography, geography, natural history 
and elementary physics, grammar, &c. This incidental 
method is however, far from giving sufficient instruction, un- 
less combined with the direct, though, by keeping it in view, 
the exercises in reading are prevented from degenerating into 
mere lessons of sounds. From the books which are allowed 
by the highest school authorities to be used, the committee of 
any -particular school, after consulting the master, adopt such 
as they please, and when the teacher wishes a change, he ap- 
plies to the same authority. The list of approved books is 
always sufficiently large to admit of the exercise of the indi- 
vidual judgments of the master and committee. The anal- 
ysis of words and sentences is attended to in these schovls, 


}and exercises of induction are practised, especially where 


younger masters from the teachers’ seminaries are employed. 
As the method of teaching depends principally upon the mas- 
ter, it sometimes varies, even in the same school. If the pre- 
cise routine were laid down, the spirit would be different, and 
thus, at last, it is the kind of education given to the teacher 
which determines the character of the school. It may be sta- 
ted, however, that the instruction is either simultaneous or in- 
dividual. 3. ‘he German requires no special remark ; it in- 
cludes instruction in grammar. 4. The geography is taught 
by beginning with an outline of general geography, referring 


three, and at the maximum thirty cents per month. In one of the 
schools which I visited, the fees amounted in all to about nine dollars 
and seventy-five cents per month, the two-fifths of which, forming 
the master’s perquisite,amounted therefore to about forty-seven dollars 
a year. 


“ Common School Friend,” which I found in use in the 
to me, in general, to be a good compilation, though the 
ideas of history which it gives are very limited. The statements in 
regard to North America ure, besides, of a kind to lead the child to 
suppose that the country is still peopled by red men, who are without 
the institutions of the old world, which are enumerated to shew the 
superior advantages of civilized over savage life. 


* Hempel’s 
schools, appears 
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to maps, and learning from books. There is a great deficiency 
in the implements for teaching this branch. 5. Both mental 
and written arithmetic are taught. In one of the schools, 
the ground-work is laid according to Pestalozzi’s method, and 
the extent of the course is to the single rule of three, inclu- 
sive. Some of the pupils acquire great facility in mental 
arithmetic, but I have seen better results in this branch in the 
English schools. 6. The geometry consists of the elements 
of form, according to Pestalozzi. 7. The weights and meas- 
ures are taught as in our schools, by committing tables to 
memory, and not, as in Holland, by actual reference to the 
standards themselves. 9. The writing is taught by copying 
from ordinary copy-boards, first on the slate, and then on pa- 
per. The black-board is used in some cases. Writing from 
dictation is resorted to for orthography. The proficiency in 
this branch is, however only tolerable. 10. Vocal music is 
taught by note, and partiouler attention is paid to church mu- 
sic. The school is begun and ended witha psalm or hymn, as 
well as with prayer. 

The ordinary discipline is conducted without corporal pun- 
ishment, though it is allowed in extreme cases. he 
individuals of the classes retain the same places, unless in 
cases of gross neglect, or as a kind of punishment. These 
places are in some schools, regulated in the upper classes by a 
writing-lesson at the end of the month, in which correctness 
in spelling, as well as neatness of hand-writing are taken into 
the account. 

The arrangements of the school-houses both interior and 
exterior, have undergone considerable change of late years. 
The eighth town school is in a very neat building, and the 
rooms are commodious, and provided with raised platforms, 
for the benches and desks; all those, however, occupied by 
the larger classes are defective in ventilation. 

These schools are reasonably good, and if they were ina 
country less celebrated for the character of its public instruc- 
tion than Prussia, would not call for special remark, but they 
can by no means be held up as having attained all that is pos- 
sible, or even that is required, in establishments of the kind. 

In addition to these, charity-schools, each of which is com- 
mon to both sexes, there are nine schools of industry, (Erwerb- 
schulen) for girls; in these, the pupils work, receiving a small 
compensation, besides instruction in the rudiments. There 
are also evening schools at which the attendance is voluntary, 
and where those who have gone through the elementary cour- 
ses may revise or extend their knowledge. 





BURGHER OR MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 


These are the higher primary schools already referred to. 
They owe their superiority over the others not only to the 
greater variety of subjects of instruction, and to the greater 
extent to which they are carried, but to various minor advan- 
tages. Among the first of these may be stated the greater 
number of classes, admitting of a nearer equality in the 
knowledge of the pupils, and hence of more efficient instruc- 
tion. The numberof regular classes in these schools, is usu- 
ally from four to six, and in the others only two. Next, the 
number of pupils under the charge of one teacher is less than 
in the elementary schools, which is attended with the same 
effect as just stated, especially where individual teaching is 
rege a in-connexion with the simultaneous method. In 
the whole kingdom of Prussia, in 1831, the average number 
of pupils to one instructor in the elementary schools, was sev- 
enty-seven, and in the burgher schools, thirty-seven, or less 
than half the former number. Again, the higher salaries 
paid in these schools secures to them in general, advantages in 
the choice of teachers not possessed by the others, which fre- 
quently must be entrusted to inferior abilities or experience. 
There is, further, no doubt, as far as observation may be 
trusted, that the grade of intelligence of the children in the 
burgher schools is higher than in the others, their opportunities 
of domestic culture, and the incentives to exertion are greater, 
and the intercourse of home is usually more improving. All 
these, and perhaps other causes, tend to widen the interva! 
between these classes of schools. The connecting link be- 
tween the higher burgher and the elementary schools of the 
cities, is afforded by the burgher schools of the smaller towns, 
sometimes called lower burgher schools. Both divisions 
educate the same classes of individuals, but the wants, both 
material and intellectual, of the tradesman of the small town 
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and of the city are very different, and the instruction to which 
they aspire differs essentially. The village tradesman of 
Prussia is satisfied to be able to read and write German and to 
cast accounts, while the city .radesman of the same class 
must be better informed in these, and add a knowledge of 
French and some mathematics to his elementary acquire- 
ments. Besides, the higher burgher schools are made to 
serve as preparatory establishments for the gymnasia, and the 
plan of instruction is modified accordingly, being in the 
higher classes so far changed as almost to remove them from 
the sphere of legitimate primary instruction. It is the lower 
class of these schools which appears to me to afford a suitable 
standard for the primary grade, in regard to the nature, extent, 
and methods of instruction, and the classification in general 
of the school. Divesting the higher schools of certain fea- 
tures which do not appear essential, they afford excellent mo- 
dels, upon which it would not be too much to ask that the pri- 
mary schools should be arranged, or to the standard of which 
they should endeavor to attain. Postponing further remark 
on this subject, until some of the individual schools have been 
described, I proceed to an account of the seminary school at 
Weissenfels, belonging to the lower burgher school class, and 
of three higher burgher schools, presenting varieties of the 
same grade of establishment, namely, the Dorothean higher 
city school, and the seminary school of Berlin, and the higher 
burgher school of Potsdam. I have selected these as charac- 
teristic specimens of the best schools of the kind which I 
visited, and they are all which my limits will permit me to 
present. 
SEMINARY SCHOOL AT WEISSENFELS. 


This is a higher elementary, or lower burgher school, at- 
tached to the seminary for teachers at Weissenfels, and is un- 
der the charge of the director of the seminary.* The school 
is intended not only for the benefit of the citzens of Weissen- 
fels, but also, as a model school, in which the pupils of the 
seminary may reduce to practice, under the eye of their teach- 
ers, the lessons of theory in the art of teaching, which forms 
an important part of the course of the seminary. 

The school has four hundred pupils, male and female.— 
They are divided into five classes, in the three lower of which 
the two sexes receive instruction in common, being separated 
in the highest. Each class averages thus eighty under the 
charge of one master, who is, however, assisted by the pupils 
of the seminary. The following table shows the subjects of 
instruction, and the amount of time devoted toeach. The 
whole course usually lasts seven years, when the pupil enters 
at the age of six or seven. 


Table of the distribution of time in the ‘‘ Seminary School” at 
Weisseufels. 





NO. OF HOURS 
PER WEEK. 





i ie | Second Class. 


SUBJECTS 
OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


wm esen | First Class. 


wewenm wns | Boys’ Class. 


| Third Class. 


5H Sao Fe KER | Totals 





Religious Instruction, 
German Language, 
Reading, - - 
Inductive Exercises, - 
Arithmetic, - - - 
Geometry, - - - 
Geog., Hist., Nat. Hist., &c. 
Writing, - - - 
Drawing, - 2 - 
Singing, ——- 
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* Dr. Harnisch. 


+ This column is calculated on the supposition that the pupil re- 
mains in the school from six until thirteen years of age, passing 
through the lowest class in one year, and each of the others in two 
years. 

t As the instruction in writing and reading is combined, I have 
placed half of the number of hours under each head. 


* Of these eight hours, three are combined reading and writing, and 
two copying. 
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The religious instruction consists in the narration of Bible 
stories, and in pointing out the appropriate moral; in Bible 
history in a more connected form ; in learning Luther’s Cate- 
chism, and committing parts of the Bible to memory. The 
pupils are also expected to give an account of the Sunday’s 
sermon. The study of German includes the grammar. There 
are exercises specially of orthography and syntax in the upper 
classes. Poetry is also committed to memory. 

The elements of reading and writing are taught together 
according to Dr. Harniscl’s method, already described as in 
use at Halle. In the upper classes, the reading-lessons are 
intended not only to give fluency in the art of reading, but 
also incidental instruction in grammar and general knowledge. 

Direct exercises of induction are in use only in the lowest 
class. 

The instruction in arithmetic, extends through fractions ; 
mental arithmetic preceding written through all the rules. 
That of geometry, consists ,merely of the elements of form, 
according to Pestalozzi. 

Under geography and history are included both physical 
and political geography and biography. With the physical 
geography is interwoven an account of the productions of na- 
ture and art of different countries. In the summer, the pupils 
are made acquainted with the botany of the environs, and in 
winter receive lessons upon animals, &c. 

Writing on paper is a matter of privilege attainable by those 
who improve sufficiently. The others write on slates. The 
first lessons in drawing are introductory to writing ; afterwards 
it is made a separate branch. 

The higher classes learn music by note, and sing twice a 
week in company with the pupils of the normal school. The 
violin is used in leading the class singing exercises. 

The discipline and instruction are admirable. The teach- 
ers have little occasion to use punishment. The instruction 
is chiefly given viva voce, and the pupils in general appear 
interested in their studies. A book is kept for the record of 
delinquencies, which is examined by one of the superior mas- 
ters once a week, and notice taken of the faults recorded.— 
The director examines it once a month, and admonishes those 
who need it. Corporal punishment is resorted to only in ex- 
treme cases. According to the views of director Harnisch, 
as to what a true burgher school should be, the pupils who have 
gone through the courses of this school are just fit to enter 
one, and I must express my entire approbation of thus making 
the elementary school merely a step in the general course of 
education, and one which leads to further advance. 

The schools next to be described will be found to vary very 
considerably in their arrangements from this one, forming the 
opposite extreme as it were, of the class, but a connecting link 
will be supplied by the burgher school of Potsdam, which is 
intended to cover the ground occupied by both divisions. 

DOROTHEAN HIGHER CITY SCHOOL. 

This is a burgher school of recent establishment, which I 
was recommended to visit, as one of the best in Berlin. The 
city has recently erected a very neat and commodious build- 
ing* for it in the Dorothean quarter of the town, from which 
the school takes its name. The pupils are admitted at six 
years of age, and may remain until sixteen, when they are 
prepared to enter a business life. If intended for a profes- 
sional career, they pass from the second class to the third of a 
gymnasium or grammar school at about fourteen. At pres- 
ent, there is no first class, but this deficiency is to be supplied, 
and it is intended that a pupil of capacity, who has passed 
through its studies, shall be prepared for the second class of 
a er. In this case, private lessons in Greek must be 
taken, and | should judge that, when established, this class 
will be composed only of those who intend to finish their ed- 
ucation here, so as to pass to a “real school,” or to some 
“technical school.” Many pupils are actually prepared here 
for entrance into the third class*of a gymnasium, and the 
courses have been in part adapted tothis purpose. The certi- 
ficate of the first class of this school, as of others of its grade, 
gives the privilege of claiming but one year of military ser- 
vice, and qualifies for employments in the government bu- 
one which, however, do not in general require a knowledge 
of Latin. 


* The cost of the building was stated to have been 25,000 thalers, 
($18,750.) 





The school* now consists of five classes, of which the sixth 
and filth, the lowest two, have courses of one year each, and 
the others of two years. There is a head-master and four 
regular teachers, besides four assistants or special masters, 
who are employed during part of the school-hours, or in teach- 
ing particular subjects. In the lower classes, each master 
teaches, in general, the whole round of subjects in which his 
class is occupied. In the upper classes, the teachers are con- 
fined to a few subjects. The arrangement of this matter is, 
however, at the discretion of the director or head-master, who 
varies itas appears best for the interests of the schvol.t In 
some of the classes, there is a special master for religious in- 
struction, which, however is not usual in Prussia. 

The methods of instruction in this school are, in general, 
most excellent, and | was particularly struck with the siwall 
number of text-books employed. This is not peculiar, how- 
ever, to this establishment, but is a feature in every good 
school in Germany. The master is expected to be so fully 
imbued with his subject, and expert in his art, as to be able to 
impart knowledge principally orally to his pupils, and in such 
a way as to adapt it to each individual; hence, books are 
chiefly required for study at home, and individual training 
is possible to an extent which no routine system with books 
would permit. 

The following statements give the course of instruction in 
detail. Leaving out some of the subjects as unnecessary for 
elementary instruction, I can see no reason why a very simi- 
lar programme should not be adopted in the lower schools, 
the period of instruction being nearly the same, in the two 
cases.{ The difference between the instruction in a Berlin 
charity school and in a burgher school like this, is at present 
very great indeed. 

Reuicious Instruction. 

Class VI. Stories from the Old Testament. 

Class V. Stories from the New Testament. 

Class IV. Biv.e History. 

Class III. Reading and explanation of selections from the Scripture. 

Class If. The evidences of Christianity. 

The stories alluded tu in the course of the sixth and fifth 
classes, are the most remarkable biographies of the Old and New 
Testaments. ‘The stories are chiefly narrated by the teacher, 
frequently in the words used in the sacred volume; and in the 
fourth class, these same histories are read in the Bible itself. 
The narrations in the lower classes admit of various explana- 
tory remarks and illustrations of the history, the natural his- 
tory and geography referred to. The subject of the narrative 
being thus familiar to the pupil, he is interested by the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the language of the Bible, which otherwise 
he might fail to perceive, since his attention would be en- 
gaged with the incidents about which he was reading, rather 
than with the style. The study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity would, it seems to me, be more suitable to the age of 
the first than of the second class. 

German Lanauace. 

Class VI. Exercises of speech and thought (inductive exercises. )— 
he exercises in Reading by the phonic (lautir) 
method. F'luent reading of words and sentences. 

Class V. The most important parts of etymology explained by read- 
ing lessons. 

Class 1V. Exercises of etymology. 
ries narrated for written exercises. 
ercises. 

Class III. Grammaticul analysis of sentences. 

Class Il. The same continued. Original written exercises and des- 
criptions. 

The exercises of speech and thought are admirably con- 
ducted. In teaching to read, the letter-box and composition- 
board, similar to that which I have already described in the 
chapter on the schools of Holland, are used. The lowest 
class is divided into two sections in receiving this instruction, 


Reading from a text-book. Sto- 
Orthographical ex- 


* At the date of my visit, in December, 1837, the school numbered 
one hundred and ninety-seven pupils. ‘The fees were nearly five dol- 
lars per quarter, but it was intended to reduce them to less than four 
dollars. Should these at any time not prove adequate to the support 
of the school, the city must supply the deficiency. — } 

t The masters are appointed by the school-committee, on the nomi- 
nation of the head-master. 

¢ The expense I do not consider a reasonable objection, for if the 
people have a right to instruction, they should be well taught. 
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so that each teacher has not more than twenty-five pupils un- 
der hischarge. The reading exercises throughout the course, 
will be found included under the title of “German.” Dies- 
terweg’s reading book for schools is used in the lower classes. 

Latin Lancuace. 

Class 1V. Regular verbs and other parts of Speech. Translation of 
Gedicke’s Reading Book. 

Class III. Constructions varying from the German. More difficult 
parts of Gedicke’s Reading Book. Cornelius Nepos. 

Class II. Irregular parts of etymology. Syntax. Special reference 
to the differences from the German. Ovid. 

Although the Latin is bezun with the fourth class, it will 
be seen hereaiter, that it occupies but a small portion of the 
time of each week, and as far as mental culture is concerned 
to those who leave off this study at fourteen, | cannot say that 
observation indicated its utility. On the contrary, an imper- 
fect knowledge is acquired, which can produce no guod effect. 

Frencw Lanouace. 

Class V. Exercises in reading and translating small sentences. 
Class 1V. Auxiliary and regular verbs. Exercises on simple sen- 


tences. 

Class III. Irregular verbs and rules on the use of pronouns. Numa 
Pompilius begun. 

Class II. More difficult parts of the French Grammar. Numa Pom- 
pilius completed. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Class V1. The four ground rules, with numbers up to one thousand. 
Class V. Denominate numbers, and preparatory exercises in fractions. 
Class IV. Fractions. 

Class III. Proportions, with their applications. 

Class ll. Elements of Algebra, involution, and Evolution. 

The course of arithmetic, as taught in the seminary school, 
of which I shall next give an account, is, I think, better 
arranged than this. 

Geometry. 

Class V. Regular figures, &c. from the Elements of Geometry. 
Class 1V. Lines, angles, and triangles. 

Class III. Circles and Polygons. Mensuration of plane figures. 
Class If. Similarity of figures, &c. 

The Geometry is here introduced earlier than in the semi- 
nary school, and, in general, the studies of the fifth class ap- 
pear to me rather too much diversified for their age. 

Natvrat History. 

Class [V. Domestic animals. 
Class III. Viviparous animals. 
Class II. Birds and fishes, illustrated by a small collection. 

Physics is also taught in the second class, so far as to give 
a knowledge of the general properties of bodies. 

Geocrapny. 

Class V. Knowledge of home. The district. The province. The 
kingdom. 

Class IV. General geography. 

Class III. Principal countries of Europe. 

Class II, Europe more in particular. 

The knowledge of home includes an account of its history, 
its monuments, distinguished men, &c. The course follows, 
in general, the plan already so often spoken of, and more par- 
ticularly described in the schools of Halle and Haarlem. 

History. / 

Class 1V. A general view of the more important historical events, 
with the study of particular ones in detail. 

Class III. Ancient history. 

Class If. Modern history, to the time of the Reformation. 

The general history is rather a series of biographical 
sketches than a regular narration of events, and serves well 
as an introduction tu systematic historical studies. 

Wririne. 

Class VI. Preparatory exercises in the lower division. Letters and 
words in the upper. 

Class V. Single letters and small sentences. 

Class 1V. Writing from copy-slips. 

Class [[I. Writing with special reference to orthography. 

The elements of writing are taught according to Pesta- 
lozzi’s method, the upper and lower limits of the letters being 
given by horizontal and the slope by inclined lines. In regard 
to this branch, it may be remarked, that very few schools which 
I visited, did not present a satisfactory proficiency. 

Drawina. 

Class VI. Preparatory exercises. Regular figures. 
Class V. Drawing of bodies in elevation. 


| Class IV. Solids bounded by plane figures and straight lines, 





Class I1I. Solids bounded by plane figures and straight lines, with 
shadows. 
Class II. Solids bounded by curved surfaces. 

The method of instruction is that devised by Mr. P. 
Schmidt, which I shall describe more particularly when speak- 
ing of one of the so called “real schools ” of Berlin, where 
he is teacher. 

Sineine is taught by ear in the two lower classes, and by 
note in the upper. The execution by the second class, which 
I heard, was excellent. They sing in parts and by note. 

The following table shows the time devoted, in school, du- 
ring the week by each class to the several subjects of instruc- 
tion :— 


Arrangement of the branches of instruction at the Dorothean Higher 
City School. 





HOURS PER WEEK. | 





Sixth class. 


nd class. 


SUBJECTS OF STUDY. 


“Fourth class. 
Fifth class. _ 








Religious Instruction, 
German Language, - 
Latin, - - - 
French, - ~- - 
Arithmetic, - - 
Geometry, - - 
Natural History, - 
Geography, - - 
History, - - 
Writing, 

Drawing, - 2) 
Singing, - - 2 


Total,  |32 32/32/28 
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The three higher classes have, as shown by the table just 
given, six hours of recitation every day, except Wednesday 
and Saturday, which are half-holidays, and on which they 
have but four hours. The lowest class has but five hours for 
four days in the week, and three the other two. The increase 
of school hours in the upper classes, is manifesily a proper 
arrangement. 

This distribution of time assigns to language, including 
German, Latin, and French, ninety-eight hours; to sciences 
and the kindred branches, namely, arithmetic, geometry, natu- 
ral history, geography and history, eighty-two; to the branches 
which specially educate a part of the senses, while they have 
important applications in after life, as writing, drawing and 
singing, forty-eight hours, and to morals and religion eighteen 
hours. Similar tabular statements will be furnished for the 
other schools of this class, by which rumerical comparisons 
may be instituted. 


CITY TRADE SCHOOL OF BERLIN. 


This school was founded to give a more appropriate education for 
the mechanic arts and higher trades than can be had through the cour- 
ses of classical schools. It is a great point gained, when the princi- 
ple is admitted that different kinds of education are suited to different 
objects in life; and such an admission belongs to an advanced stage of 
education. As a consequence of a general sentiment of this kind, nu- 
merous schools for the appropriate instruction of those not intended for 
the learned professions grow up by the side of the others. The youth 
is thus secured a suitable education, no matter what may be his intend- 
ed calling, and is not forced to accept a training necessarily imperfect, 
from the time which he can devote to it, and furnishing him with but 
little of the knowledge which he requires in his pursuits. This senti- 
ment prevails extensively in Prussia, and indeed throughout Germany, 
and as a consequence of it, there are better opportunities for the instruc- 


* Six hours of the instruction called “ German,” are devoted in the 
sixth class to learning to read, and four to “ Exercises of speech and 
thought.” 

t Two hours of this instruction is given to physics. 

t In the fifth class, geography and history are combined under the 
title of “‘ Knowledge of home.’ 

§ This column is obtained by doubling the numbers in those classes 
of which the course is for two years, and adding the numbers for the 
other classes. 
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tion of young men, not intended for the learned professions, than in any | 


other part of Europe. 

The city of Berlin is the patron of the trade school which I am about 
to notice, as the king is of the real school already spoken of. Its sta- 
bility is thus secured, but the means of furnishing it with the necessa- 
ry materials for instruction are liberally provided.* The trade school 
is a day school, and consists of five classes, of which the lowest is on 
the same grade as to age and qualification at admission, as the fourth 
class of a gymnasium. It is assumed that at twelve years of age it 
will have been decided whether a youth is to enter one of the learned 
professions, or to follow a mechanical employment, or to engage in 
trade, but the higher classes are not closed against pupils. Of the five 
classes, four are considered necessary for certain pursuits and the whole 
five for others; the courses of all but the first class last one year, 
that of the first, two years,a youth leaving the school at from 16 to 
17 or 18 years of age, according to circumstances. During the 
year 1836 —7, the number of pupils in the several classes were, in the 
first class, eleven; in the second, twenty-nine; inthe upper third, 
forty-three ; in the lower third, fifty-two; in the fourth, fifty ; total, one 
hundred and eighty-five; from which numbers it appears that a con- 
siderable proportion of the pupils leave the schcol without entering the 
first class. ‘I'he number of teachers is nineteen, five being regular or 
class teachers, and fuurteen assistants, The director gives instruction. 

The following list of the callings to which pupils from this school 
have gone on leaving it, will show that it is really what it professes to 
be, a school for the instruction of those who intend to follow occupa- 
tions connected with “ commerce, the useful arts, higher trades, build- 
ing, mining, forestry, agriculture, and miliary life ;” and further, that 
its advantages are appreciated by the class for whom it is intended. 
The list includes the pupils who have left the school from the first and 
second classes, in the years 1830, 1832, 1833 and 1837. From the first 
class, two teachers, five architects, one chemist, twenty-six merchants, 
one machinest, two calico-printers, two glass workers, one cloth man- 
ufacturer, one silk-manufacturer, one miner, thirteen agriculturalists, 
eight apothecaries, two gardeners, one painter, one muson, one car- 
penter, one tanner, one miller, one baker, one potter, one saddler, one 
soap-boiler, one cabinet-maker, two soldiers, one musician, five to 
public offices, one to the trade institution, six toagymnasium. From 
the second class, forty-one merchants, one teacher, one chemist, one 
machinest, one ship-carpenter, nine agriculturists, one sugar-refiner, 
three dyers, one tanner, one brewer, two distillers, one miner, two 
lithograpliers, one dye-sinker, three apothecaries, one dentist, two 
painters, two gardeners, three masons, five carpenters, one miller, four 
bakers, one butcher, one to the trade institution, three to public offices, 
two to a gymnasium, one musician, One veterinary surgeon, one sol- 
dier, being ninety from the first class, and ninety-seven from the sec- 
ond, in the period of four years. 

In the course of instruction, the sciences and kindred branches are 
made the basis, and the modern languages are employed as auxilia- 
ries, the ancient languages being entirely omitted. ‘The subjects em- 
braced in it are—religious instruction, German, French, English, geo- 
graphy, history, mathematics, physics, chemistry, technology, natural 
history, writing, drawing, and vocal music. 

The courses are fully laid down in the following list, beginning with 
the studies of the lowest or fourth class. 


Fourts Ctass. 


= es explained, with a catechetical development of the truths of religion and 
e | applicatious. Two hours per week. 
German. Grammatical exercises in writing. Recital of poetical pieces, 
French. Grammatical exercises. Regular and irregular verbs. Reading from 
Lauren’s Reader. One hour of conversation. Four hours. 
Arithmetic. Mental and written, including proportions and fractions, with the 
theory of the operations. Four hours. 
Geometry. Introductory course of forms. Two hours. 
Geography. “Elementary, mathematical, and physical geography. Two hours. 
Natural History. In the summer term, elements ef botany, with excursions. 
In the winter, the external characters of animals. T'wo hours. 
Physics. Introductory instruction. General properties of bodies. Forms of 
crystals, specific gravity, &c. Two hours. 
Writing. Two hours. 
. Drawing. Outline drawing and shadows, from models and copy-boards. Two 
ours. 
Vocal Music. Two hours. 


Lower Tarp Crass. 
Religious Instruction. The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles read and ex- 
plained. Two hours. 
y and etymology.— 


mom ped Instruction.t The gospel according to St. Luke, and the Acts of the 
ica 


German. Grammar with special reference to 0! 
Written exercises upon narrations made by the teacher. Delivery of poetical 
pieces. Four hours. 

French. Translation from French into German from Gredicke’s Chrestomathy. 
Grammar ; irregular verbs. Extemporalia, and translations from German into 
French. Four hours. 

Arithmetic. Partly abstract, partly practical, from Diesterweg’s Instructor. 


Four hours. 
Determination of angles in tri and polygons. Equality of 


Geometry 
| em Dependance of angles and sides of les. Constructions. Three 
urs. 


* The present director of this school, Mr. Kloden, was formerly director of the 
higher burgher school at Potsdam, and is one of the most distinguisned teachers 
in his line in Prussia. 


t Roman Catholic pupils are not required to take part ia this instruction, which 
is communicated by a Protestant clergyman, 





Geography. Physical description of the parts of the earth, except Europe. 
wo hours. 


Natural History. Mineralogy. In summer, botany, the class making excur- 
sions for practical exercise. Man. Three hours. 

Physics. General properties of bodies and solids in particular. Doctrines of 
heat, and their application to natural phenomena and the arts. Two hours. 

Chemistry. Introduction. Atmospheric air. Experimental illustratious of 
chemistry, — to the arts. Two hours. 

Writing. Two hours. Architectural and topographical drawing. Two hours 
Drawing by hand, for those who do not take pert in the other. Two hours. 

Vocal Music. Two hours. 


Urrer Tarp Crass. 
Ae ad Instruction. Christian morals, from Luther’s Catechism. Two 
urs. 


German. Simple and complex sentences. 
Poems explained and committed. Four hours 

French. Translation from Gredicke’s Chrestomathy, oral and in writing. 
Written translations from Beauvais’ Introduction, from German into French. 
Grammer, examples treated extempore. Four hours. 

Arithmetic. roperties of numbers. Powers. Roots. 
Practical Arithmetic from Diesterweg. Four hours. 

Geometry. Similar figures. Geometrical proportion. Exercises. Mensura- 
tion of rectilinear figures. Three hours. 

Geography. Physical geography of Europe, and in particular of Germany 
and Prussia. Two hours. 

Natural History. Continuation of the mineralogy of the lower third class. 
Review in outline of zoology and the natural history of man in particular. Bo- 
tany, with excursions in summer. Three hours. 

Physics. Electricity and magnetism, with experiments. Two hours. 

Chemistry. Water and non-metallic bodies, with experiments. Two hours. 

Writing. Two hours. Architectural and Topographical drawing. Two 
hours. me of the pupils during this time are engaged in ornamental drawing. 

Vocal Music. Two hours. 


Compositions on special subjects. 


Decimal fractions. 


Seconp Cuass. 


Religious Instruction. Explanation of the first three gospeis. 
Christian religion and church to the Reformation. Two hours. 

German Correction of exercises written at home, upon subjects assigned by 
the teacher. Oral and written exercises. Introduction w the history of German 
poetry. Three hours. 

French. Grammar; extemporalia for the application of the rules. Written 
and oral translations from German into French, from Beauvais’ Manual, and 
vice versa, from Ideler and Nolte’s Manual. Four hours. 

English. txercises in reading and speaking. Translation into German, from 
Burkhardt. Dictation. Verbs. Two hours. 

Arithmetic. Commercial Arithmetic. Algebra, to include simple and quad- 
ratic equations. Logarithms. Three hours. 

Geometry. Circles Analytical and plane trigonometry. Three hours. 

Geography. The states of Europe, with special reference to their population, 
manufactures and commerce. Two hours. 

History. Principal events of the history of the middie ages and of later times, 
as an introduction to recent history. One hour. 

Natural History. Mineralogy. Physiology of 

Chemistry. Metallic bodies and their compoun 
hours. 

Architectural, topographical, and plan drawing. Drawing with instruments. 
Introduction to India ink drawing. Beginning of the science of constructions. 
Two hours. 

Drawing. From copies, and from plaster and other models. Two hours. 
This kind of drawing may be learned instead of the above. 

Vocal Music. Two hours. 


History of the 


lants. Three hours. 
with experiments. Three 


First Crass. 


Religious Instruction History of the Christian religion and church continued. 
References to the Bible. One hour. 

German. History of German literature to recent times. Essays. 
of delivery. Three hours. 

French. Reading from the manual of Buchner and Hermann, with abstracts. 
Classic authors read. Review of Grammar. Exercises at home, and extempo- 
ralia. Free delivery. Correction of exercises. Four hours. 

English. Syntax, with written and extempore exercises from Burkhardt. 
Reading of classic authors. Writing of letters. Exercises in speaking. 

Arithmetic. Algebra. Simple and quadratic equatians. Binomial and poly- 
nomial theorems. Higher equations. Commercial arithmetic continued. three 
hours. 

Geometry. Piane trigonometry and its applications. Conic sections. Descrip- 
tive Geome Three hours. 

His . History of the middle ages, Modern history, with special reference 
to the progress of civilization, of inventions, discoveries, and of commerce and 
industry. Three hours. 

Natural ee In summer, botany, the principal families, according to the 
natural system. in winter, zoology, The pupils are taken, for the purpose of 
examining specimens, to the Royal Museum. 

Physics. In summer, optics with experiments. In winter, the system of the 
world. Three hours. 

Technology. Chemical and mechanical arts and trades, described and illus- 
trated by models. Excursions to visit the principal workshops. Four hours. 

Architectural and hine drawing. Two hours. Those pupils who do not 
take part in this, receive lessons in ornamental drawing from plaster models, 

Vocal Music. Two hours. 

The pupils of this class are, besides, engaged in manipulating in the laboratory 
of the institution several hours each week. 


Exercises 





The courses require a good collection of apparatus and specimens 
to carry them out, and this school is, in fact, better furnished than 
any other of its grade which I saw in Prussia, besides which, its 
collections are on the increase. The facilities for the courses are 
furnished by a collection of mathematical and physical apparatus, a 
laboratory, wizh a tolerably complete chemical apparatus and series 
of tests, a collection of specimens of the arts and manufactures (or 
technological collection), a collection of dried plants, and of engra. 
vings for the botanical course, with a small garden fur the same 
use, a collection of minerals, a collection of insects, a collection in 
comparative anatomy, a series of engravings for the drawing course, 
and of plaster models, a set of maps, and other apparatus for geog-. 
raphy, some astronomical instruments, and a library. The pupils 
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are taken, from time to time, to the admirable museum attached to | 
the university of Berlin, for the examination of zoological specimens | 
especially. 

That this school is as a preparation for the higher occupations, 
and for professions not ranking among the learned, the equivalent | 
of the gymnasium is clearly shown by the subjects and scope of its | 
courses, and by the age of its pupils. Some of these occupations | 
require no higher instruction, others that the pupils shall pass to the | 
special schools introductory to them. So, also, many of the pupils | 
of the gymnasia pass at once into active life, others enter the uni- 
versity. 

The class of schools to which the two last described belong, are 
most important in their influence. In many countries, an elemen. 
tary education is the limit beyond which those intending to enter 
the lower grades of the occupations enumerated in connexion with 
the City Trade school of Berlin, do not pass; and if they are inclined 
to have a better education, or if intending to embrace a higher 
occupation, they desire to be better instructed, they must seek 
instruction in the classical schools. The training of these schools 
is, however, essentially different from that required by the trades- 
man and mechanic, the verbal character of the instruction is not 
calculated to produce the habits of mind in which he should be | 
brought up, and the knowledge which is made the basis of mental | 
training is not that which he has chiefly occasion to use. Besides, 
were the. course ever so well adapted to his obj-ct, the time at 
which he must leave school only permits him to follow a part of it, 
and he is exposed to the serious evils which must flow from being, | 
as it were, but half taught. 

In fact, however, he requires a very different school, one in which 
the subjects of instruction are adapted to his destination, while they 
give him an adequate intellectual culture; where the character of 
the instruction will train him to the habits which must, in a very 
considerable degree, determine his future usefulness; and where 
the course which he pursues will be thorough, as far as it goes, and 
will have reached before he leaves the schoul the standard at which 
it aims. Such establi:hments are furnished by the real schools of 
Germany, and as the wants which gave rise to them there, are 
strongly felt every where, this class of institutions must spread 
extensively. In Germany they are, as has been seen, no new experi- 


ment, but have stood the test of experience, and with various modi- 
fications to adapt them to differences of circums:ances or of views 
in education, they are spreading in that country. As they become 
more diffused, and have employed a greater number of minds in 
their organization, their plans will, no doubt, be more fully devel- 


oped. 

It is certainly highly creditable to Germany that its ‘“* gymnasia,” 
on the one hand, and its ‘real schools” on the other, offer such 
excellent models of secondary instruction in its two departments. 
The toleration which allows these dissimilar establishments to grow 
up side by side, admitting that each, though good for its object, is 
not a substitute for the other, belongs to an enlightened state of sen- 
timent in regard to education, and is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. 
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FRANK FOUNDATIONS AT HALLE. 


Methods of teaching Reading, and Writing, and Geogra- 
phy in the Elementary Orphan School. 

The reading and writing are taught at the same time, according 
to the method of Harnisch, developed by Scholtz. The child makes 
a letter on his slate, after a copy upon a black-board, and is taught 
to name it. The German language having a fixed sound for each 
letter, when the sound of the letter has been learned, not its com. 
mon arbitrary name, but the sound which it has in composition, the 
pupil has made some progress towards knowing how tu form combi- 
nations, which is the next step, the vowels being placed alternately 
before and after the consonant. These combinations are first writ. 
ten on the slate and then pronounced. The next exercise consists 
in placing a vowel between two consonants, which is followed by 
other simple combinations. These being classified by careful 
study, the child is soon able to compose simple sentences, in which 
his ideas are developed, so that the mechanical operation of writing 
and of reading, is interspersed with intellectual exercise. In this 
the talent of the teacher is strikingly exhibited, and a prescribed 
routine of instruction would fail in its object. The written letters 
being once learned, the next step is with the printed, and a reading 
book is not introduced until the child has felt the necessity of it in 
his further progress. It is then a relief, and not a task. 

I saw, here, a class which had been under instruction for only 
nine months, the pupils of which wrote short sentences very legi- 
bly, in a hand of medium size, spelled them correctly and read 
them distinctly. 

This method of learning to read is, in a great degree, inapplicable 
to our language, in which the vowel sounds are so numerous; but 
the union of reading and writing may have its advantages. The 
characters of the ordinary German writing are composed of very 
different forms from those of our round hand, and which are more 
simple and in general, angular; hence, no considerable dexterity of 
hand is required to trace the letters, and only a brief practice in 
elementary forms is required. I saw classes of children, of ten 
and eleven years old, at Zurich, who, by being constantly practised 
in this method, from their earliest instruction, had acquired a very 
striking facility of expressing their ideas clearly and correctly in 
writing. The method produces a facility of composition, in wri- 
ting, as that of Jacotet does a fluency in speaking. The orph.ns 
entering at ten years of age, donot, in general, pass through this 
class. 

The geographical instruction, founded upon the method of Pesta- 
lozzi, proceeds on strictly inductive principles, and is an example of 
how much may be done by making the pupil proceed from the 
known to the unknown. ‘The following was the course of a recita- 
tion which I attended onthe subject. The teacher drew, first, from 
the knowledge of the pupils of different objects or bodies, a defini- 
tion of the term body, then led them to define extension, dimensions, 
&c., and thus furnished them ideas of space. Sunrise and sunset 
were used for establishing the position of the cardinal points, and 
that of the class-room was determined in reference to these. Then 
commencing with home, with a map of the city of Halle, they gave 
an account of its localities, and the history connected with them. 
Widening hence its circles, the natural and political features of the 
surrounding district were described, always indicating the real 
directions of places, &c. The pupil thus grasps every step of 
geographical knowledge; begins with his own house, rambles 
through his own town, makes excursions in its neighborhood, sets 
out on his travels through his fatherland, visits foreign parts, sees 
what is worth seeing in the natural and artificial state of the coun- 
try, finally learns the relation of its parts and of the whole to other 
worlds, and thus the interest is kept up from the first to the last. 
The reverse method I compared with this over and over again; 
tome teachers have found this tedious, others have mixed the two 
systems, but, judging by the comparative results, I give this method 
greatly the preference over Others, as not only teaching geography, 
and connecting history with it, but enlarging the general intelli- 
gence, while it improves the memory. Inthe upper classes, the 
pupils use maps without names, and draw maps on the board, mark. 
ing localities, &c. At other times, the p!aces are indicated by one 
pupil, and named by another, with other variations of exercise. In 
the lower classes, the responses were frequently repeated by the 
whole class, and in the upper classes the instruction was more 
addressed to individuals. With all the inherent merits of this 
method, I have seen it wholly marred by a dull teacher. 

The inductive method applied to any branch of knowledge re- 
quires time, patience, and some skill on the part of the teacher. 


| The routine method, or positive teaching, is much easier tu the in- 


structor. The former at every state unfolds the mind, the latter fre- 
quently overburdens it. If the positive knowledge acquired by the 
first is entirely lost, the habit of thinking remains, while, if acqui- 


| red by the second, there is nothing left unless some improvement of 


memory, and general developement of the reasoning powers. 
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ROYAL REAL SCHOOL OF BERLIN. 


This institution was founded in 1747 by Counsellor Hecker; * that 
not mere words should be taught to the pupils, but realities; expla- 
nations being made to them from nature, from models and plans, 
and of subjects calculated to be useful in after life” Hence the 
name, ‘real school.” The branches of instruction are, religion, 
Latin, French, Engligh, German, physics, natural history, chemistry, 
history, geography, drawing, writing, and vocal music. Latin is 
retained as particularly useful infsome branches of trade, and as ena- 
bling the pupil of this schaol to pass into the corresponding classes 
of the gymnasium. 

The drawing department of this school is superintended by a 
tecaher who has introduced anew method of instruction, particularly 
adapted to the purpose for which drawing is to be applied in com- 
mon life and in the arts; a method which is found to enable a much 
laorer proportion of the pupils to make adequate progress than the 
ordinary one of copying from drawings. In this method, the pupil 
begins by drawing from simple geometrical forms, those selected 
being obtained from models in wood or plaster, of a square pillar, 
(seven and a half inches high, and one inch and a half in its square 
section,) a niche, and a low cylinder (the form of a mill-stone.) 
The square pillar separates in joints, affording a cube and parallelo. 
pipeds of different heights. The hemisphere which caps the niche 
may be removed, leaving the concave surface of its cylindrical 
part. The exercises of the pupil run thus :—First, to place upon a 
board, or upon his paper or slate, a point vertically above another, 
or so that the lines joining the two shall be parallel to the right or 
left hand edge of the board, paper, or slate. Second, to join them. 
Third, to place a point horizontally from the second, and at a dis- 
tance equal to that between the first and second points, Fourth, to 
place one vertically over the third, and at a distance equal to that 
below the first, and to join the third and fourth. The first and fourth 
being then joined, a square is formed. After practice in this, the 
simple elevation of the cube is drawn: Next, a perspective, by the 
use of a small frame and silk threads, such as is common in teaching 
the elements of this subject, and by means of which the. pupil 
acquires readily a knowledge of the practice. The drawing of 
lines in various positions, and with various proportions, terminates 
this division of the subject. The niche and cylinder afford a simi- 
larly graduated series of lessons on the drawing of curved lines, and 
the drawing of lines of different degrees of strength and of shadows 
is introduced. This is accompanied with some of the more simple 
rules of shadow and shade. More difficult exercises of perspective 
follow from natural objects and. from works of art or mechanism, 
according to the direction to be given tothe pupil’s attainments and 
the amount of taste which he displays. This method of teaching 
has been introduced quite generally in Prussia, and with the best 
results as to the formation of accuracy of eye and of hand. 
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PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 


Of the very interesting schools for the education of primary teachers 
in Prussia, I visited several, namely, those at Meers, in the Rhenish 
provinces, of Weissenfels and Erfurt in the province of Saxony, and 
of Potsdam and Berlin in the province of Brandenburgh. These are 
all of the class called “‘ principal normal schools.” ‘The ‘small nor- 
mal schools” are exclusively for the education of country teachers, and 
present, on a diminished scale, and with incomplete “means, the same 
general principles with the others, 

There is no general code of regulations for the normal schools, the 
practice being to select some teacher of known merit and tried skill for 
the head master or director of the institution, and to leave the organi- 
zation to him, under the control of the provincial authorities, I have 
selected, as representing this class, an institution in which the pupils 
live in common, and another in which they board out of the school. 
It would be more agreeable to me to give the particulars collected in 
each of those which I visited; but this would be impossible within the 
limits of my report. I can truly say of this class of institutions,that 
I never visited one without being interested and instructed, and never 
made the acquaintance of the director of one of them without feeling 
that his place was worthily filled, and that it was wise to have such a 
man as much untrammelled by rules, regulations, and systems, as pos- 
sible, 

While these institutions hold out advantages to young men intend- 
ing to become teachers, other avenues to the profession are not closed 
by them; on the contrary, all who can stand the required examina- 
tions may enter this career. Every year an examination is held at 
every “principal seminary” for those who intend to leave it, and of 
other candidates for admission to\the teachers’ profession. This 
examination takes place in presence of the teachers, of one or more 
commissaries named by the provincial school-board, and of a school- 
councillor of the regency in which the seminary is situated. The 
authorities of the province and regency also hold, about the same time, 
an examination for those who have studied at the universities, fre- 
quently candidates in theology, who intend to become teachers in the 
primary schools. ‘The director of the seminary forms one of this 
board. The law requires that those who have appeared feeble at this 
trial, shall be examined threé years subsequent thereto, 

The examinations are of three kinds: in writing, viva voce, and by 
practical exercises of teaching. The written examination of candi- 
dates from the seminary, and of others who have not passed through 
a gymnasium, consists in answering some ten or twenty questions in 
history, geography, natural philosophy, natural history, arithmetic, 
and from the Bible. Besides which they set a bass to an air given for 
the purpose, and execute adrawing. The character of the handwriting 
appears from the exercises. The viva voce examination embraces 
the German language, reading, mental arithmetic, geometry, the art of 
teaching, and the reading of music. The excicise in teaching consists 
in giving a catechetical lesson upon some subject assigned by the 
examiner. The student-candidates (Literaten, order Studirten), and 
those examined for a second time, are questioned especially in regard 
to practical teaching. The candidates are divided, according to the 
results of the examination, into three classes, entirely satisfactory, 
satisfactory, and unsatisfactory. The subjects of examination are 
enumerated as follows: 1. Christian doctrine and explanation of the 
Bibie. 2. Knowledge of the Bible and Bible history. 3. German 
Janguage. 4. Style. 5. Reading. 6. Writing. 7. Mental and 
written arithmetic. 8. Geometry. 9. Natural philosophy and natu- 
ral history. 10. Hygiene and gardening. 11. History of the earth 
and its inhabitants. 12. Drawing. 13. Vocal music. 14. Science 
of teaching. 15. Readiness in teaching. Besides which are, in addi- 
tion, 1. Skill in playing on the organ. 2. Propriety in leading 
church music. Of the above named subjects, number 15 is considered 
the principal; the first seven constitute the more important, and the 
last seven the less important. When a candidate has been marked 
“ entirely satisfactory” in all the branches, he receives a general mark 
of the same kind; when only in 15, and the first seven branches, the 
general mark satisfactory. A failure in one of the more important 
branches, would require a general remark of unsatisfactory.* The 
results of these examtinations afford a direct means of comparison be- 
tween the young teachers educated in the seminaries and others, and 
serve to stimulate both classes, and especially to point out defects 
where they exist in the schools for teachers. 


SEMINARY FOR TEACHERS AT WEISSENFELS,- 


This seminary, for the education of teachers for the elementary 
schools, is one of four belonging to the province of Saxony, and was 
last organized in 1822. It combines within its premises, or in the 
neighborhood, so as to be subject to the control of the same director, 
the following establishments: 1. The normal school, or seminary 
for teachers, a government institution. 2. A preparatory school sub- 
sidiary to the former, and established by the enterprise of its teachers. 
3: A seminary school, or burgher school, for four hundred pupils, 
already described. 4. An elementary school for poor children, of two 
| hundred pupils. 5. A school for the deaf and dumb, of twenty-five 

* Order of the Provincial Scheol board, November, 1834, quoted by Dr. Har- 
nisch in his account of the seminary at Weissenfels. 
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Pupils, established in 1928, and supported by the government. The 
ast three mentioned schools afford practice to the students of the 
se.inary. 

The government of these establishments is confided to a director,* 
who is responsible immediately to the provincial school-board in Mag- 
deburg. He has the personal charge of the seminary in which he 
gives instruction, and of which he superintends the domestic economy, 
discipline, and police. He is assisted, in the seminary, by three 
teachers, who meet him once a week in conference, to discuss the 
progress and conduct of the pupils, the plans of instruction, and other 
matters relating to the school. There are also seven assistant teach- 
ers, five for the seminary school, and two for the deaf and dumb insti- 
tution, who also assist in the seminary itself. Once a month there is 
a general meeting of the teachers of all the schools just enitinerated, 
for similar purposes. , 

_ Applicants for admission are required to produce certificates of bap- 
tism, of moral conduct, and of health,t besides as an engagement on 
the part of their parents or guardians to pay an annual sum of fifty 
thalers (thirty-seven dollars) for maintenance. These papers must be 
forwarded to the director a fortnight before the day of examination. 
The candidates are examined at a stated time of the year (after Eas- 
ter), in presence of all the teachers of the school, and their attainments 
must prove satisfactory in Bible and church history, the Lutheran 
catechism, reading, writing, German grammar, especially the ortho- 
graphy of the language, the ground-rules of arithmetic Saree and 
written), geography and history, and natural history and philosophy, 
of the grade of the highest class of a burgher school. They must also 
be able to play, at sight, easy pieces of music-upon the violin. The 
usual age oF admission is eighteen, and the lowest-at which they are 
admissible, seventeen. On entrance they are entitled to free lodging 
and instruction, and if their conduct and progress are satisfactory, in 
general, receive a yearly allowance of twenty-five dollars, which is 
equivalent, nearly, to the cost of their maintenance. Their clothing 
and school-books are provided by the pupils. ‘The modes of prepara- 
tion judged most appropriate by the authorities of the seminary are, 
the attendance on a burgher school, with private lessons from a com- 
— teacher, or entrance into the preparatory establishment at 

eissenfels. A gymnasium is considered by no means a proper 
place for the preparation of pupils, its courses, discipline, and mode of 
life having a different tendency from that required by the future teacher 
of a common school. 

The admission of new pupils takes place with some ceremony, in 
presence of the teachers and pupils. ‘The director gives a charge, in 
which he makes them acquainted with the rules of the school, chiefly 
those relating to moral conduct, to obedience tu the authorities, punctu- 
ality, regular attendance.at study, school, church, and, in general, on 
the appointed exercises, due exertion, neatness in their habits, and 
exactness in the payment of dues to the tradesmen with whom they 
may deal. They bind themselves to serve for three years after leaving 
the school, in whatever situation may be assigned them by the regency 
of Merseburg, or to pay the cost of their education and maintenance. 
During their stay at the seminary, they are exempted from military 
service, except for six weeks; in fact, this service usually takes place 
- at leaving the school, and before entering upon their new career. 
The number of pupils, on the average, is sixty. 

The courses of instruction are, morals and religion, German, arith- 
metic and geometry, cosmology, pedagogy, terraculture, hygiene, 
theory and practice of music, drawing, and writing. Cosmology is a 
comprehensive term for geography, an outline of history and biogra- 
phy, the elements of salen history. and natural philosophy, all that 
relates to the world (earth) and its inhabitants. Pedagogy includes 
both the science and art of teaching, The courses just enumerated are 
divided among the masters, according to the supposed ability of each 
in the particular branches, the whole instruction being given by the 
four teachers, The director, as is customary in these schools, takes 
the religious instruction, and the science and art of teaching, as his 
especial province, and adds lectures on the theory of farming and 
gardening (terraculture), and of health. 

The duration of the course of studies has been reduced from three 
years to two, on account, as is alleged, of the necessity for a more 
abundant supply of teachers. There are, probably, other reasons, 
such as the expense, and the fear of over-educating the pupils for their 
station, which have been influential in bringing about this reduction. 
There are two classes corresponding to the two years of study. . The 
first year is devoted entirely to receiving instruction, and in the second, 
practice in teaching is combined with it. In the preparatory school 
there is likewise a course of two years, and the pupils are divided into 
two classes. This establishment is in a building near the seminary, 
which can accommodate forty pupils, and is under the special charge 
of one of the teachers.t 

The outline of the studies in the two schools is as follows; 

* Rev. Dr. Harnisch, 

¢ The directions issued by the provincial authorities are, that they shall have 
a strong chest and sound Jungs, not to be too near-sighted, nor deaf, nor infirm. 
The physician's Certificate must state whether they have had the measles, &c. 


¢~ The payments made by the pupils are, per annum, for instruction, nine dol« 
lars; for dinner, bread not included, thirteen dollars and fifty cents; lodging, 
three dollars, waiting and nursing in time of sickness, one dollar and seventy-five 
cents; use of library, fifty cents. 





Religious Instruction. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Ti Class. Bible stories, which the pupils must be able to narrate with 
propriety. Christian doctrine. Portions of Scripture committed to mem- 
ory. Four hours weekly. : 

I Class. Reading the Bible; especially the historical parts. Krumma- 
cher’s Bible Catechism. _ Christian doctrine. Parables of the New Tes- 
tament. Seven hours. 


In the lectures on Christian doctrine, which the two classes of the 
normal school attend together, the director gives a portion of Scripture 
to be committed to memory, explains and illustrates it, and interrogates 
the pupils, who take notes of the lecture, which they subsequently write 
out. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Reading_the Bible, particularly the historical parts ; writing 
catechetical exercises, adapted to children. Two hours. 

1 Class. Continuation of the second class course. ‘Two hours. 

I and Il Class. Christian doctrine, from Luther's Catechism. Three 
hours. History of the different dispensations. Two hours. A course of 
two years. 


The course of church history is taught, also, by the mixed method 
of lecture and interrogation, to both classes united. 


II Class. 


German Language. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

{I Class. Exercises of speech in reading and delivery. Descriptions and 
essays on subjects drawn from common life. Grammar. Writing as an 
exercise in calligraphy and orthography. Nine hours. 

1Class. Reading, with explanations. Composition. 
Writing, as in the second class. Nine hours. 


Grammar revised. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


II Class. Reading, with explanations. Writing, as an exercise of calli- 
graphy and orthography. Exercises of style. A composition once every 


month. Essays from history, geography, or natural history. Grammar 
revised. Eight hours. 
I Class. Poetry, with readings. Calligraphy. Exercises of style. 


Grammar revised. National literature. Seven hours. 

The first and second classes are united for a portion of instruction in this 
department, intended to rid them of provincialisms of speech, and to improve 
their handwriting. Three hours. 


Mathematics. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

If Class. Arithmetic, including the Rule of Three. Three hours. 

1 Class. Arithmetic, revised and extended. Use of compass and ruler. 
Four hours. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

II Class. Geometry,commenced. Four hours. ’ 

1Class. Revision of previous studies. Geometry, continued. Two 
hours. é 


The method of teaching mathematics is that of Pestalozzi; and 
director Harnisch has himself prepared a work on geometry for his 
pupils. The applications are made to follow the principles closely. 
As in the other courses, the greater part of the learning is done in the 
school-room, the books being used rather for reference than for prepa- 
ration. Inthe lessons which I attended in this department, much skill 
was displayed by the instructors, and a very considerable degree of 
intelligence by the pupils. Considering it as the means of developing 
the reasoning powers, this method is very far superior to that in which 
the propositions are learned from books. ‘To exemplify the method of 
Dr. Harnisch, I may state the following case of a recitation in geome- 
try by the second class. The equality of two triangles, when the 
two sides and the angle contained between them in one are: equal 
respectively to the two sides and the contained angle in the other, had 
been shown by the teacher, and the demonstration repeated by the 
pupils, who were interrogated closely upon it. An application of the 
theorem was at once required, to determining the distance between two 
points, one of which is inacéessible. Two of the class found the solu- 
tion immediately, and all were able to take part in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of the problem. 


Cosmology, (Weltkunde.) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


II Class. Elements of botany and -zoology. 
instruction in the former. Four hours. 

1Class. Geography and the drawing of maps. 
andtechnology. Biography. Three hours. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Excursions for practical 


Elements of physics 


TI Class. Revision of the above studies. ‘Three hours. 
I and II Classes united. General views of the earth and its productions 
and inhabitants. One hour weekly for one year. Gardening and hygiene 
(Gesundheitskunde.) ‘Two hours weekly for two years. 


The lectures in the normal school on these subjects are by the 

director. The means of illustration in physics are small, and the 
| whole course is chiefly intended to show the future teachers how wide 
| a rangerof knowledge may-be opened to them by study. The natural 
| history is illustrated for the most part by drawings. To render the 
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seminarists more useful in their situation of country school-masters, 
which a large proportion of the pupils become, they have lectures on 
the principles of agriculture and gardening, and ee grein’ lessons 
from the gardener, who has charge of the grounds. The pupils work 
during the appropriate season every day in turn, under the direction 
of the gardener. Good manuals, conveying correct but elementary 
instruction on these matters, are much wanted. They- should, per- 
haps, be prepared by a teacher, but by no means allowed to go into 
use without revision by persons specially acquainted with the different 
branches of science thus grouped together. This revision would 
insure the accuracy which, though difficult to attain, is so necessary : 
the more so in conveying such elements, as there is no collateral know- 
ledge to correct or modify error as to fact or theory. 

Science and Art of Teaching. , 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

The first class receive simple directions for keeping school, and lessons 
on teaching. ‘They attend in turn the classes of the seminary schools two 
hours weekly, but take no part in teaching. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Il Class. Lessons on teaching, three hours. Visits to the schools, three 
hours. m 

1 Class. Lessons on the art of teaching, three hours. Visits to the 
schools, five hours. Lessons on the instruction of the deaf and dumb, by 
the director of that department, one hour. 

I and 11 Classes united. Science of teaching, two hours. 


The directory delivers the course onthe science of teaching, which 
in these schools is considered of the highest importance, and also gives 
a portion of the lessons in the art of teaching to the first class. 

The theoretical instruction in the science and art of teaching 
embraces two courses, each of a yéar, the first being devoted chiefly to 
education in general, the second, to instruction and the arrangements 
of the schoot.* ‘The director remarks of this course, that the pupils 
learn by it to say a good deal upon these subjects, and sometimes 
believe that they can easily execute what they can so readily describe, 
an opinion of which practice can alone show the error, and which it is 
essential should be removed. The general theory of edvcation is 
founded upon the constitution of man, and under the head of instruc- 
tion, the methods of teaching the various branches are described. 
The practice which must render this theory of real use is had in part 
inthe schools. .The pupils attend the free school, the burgher school, 
and the deaf and dumb school, at stated times. They yo at first as 
listeners, next take part in the instruction, under direction of the assis- 
tant teachers, and lastly instruct the classes. In order that they may 
have models of teaching, not only in the assistants, but in the teachers 
of the seminary themselves, the latter give lessons occasionally in the 
different schools; thus the director teaches one hour per week in the 
seminary school, the second teacher two hours, and the third and fourth 
teachers four hours. The lower class attend the several classes of the 


burgher school, except the highest girls’ class, remaining, in general, | 


one-fifth of the time in each class except the lowest, where they remain 
double this time, and visiting each class twice at intervals. The 
upper class attend also the girls’ class, the deaf and dumb school and 
the free school, remaining one-eighth of their time in each of the 
classes. Each member of the lower class keeps a journal of his visits 
to the schools, which is inspected by the second teacher, Each of the 
first class draws up a report of his occupation and observations in the 
schools, which is reviewed by the assistant teacher of the class to 
which it refers, and is then examined by the second teacher and by the 
director. The several assistant teachers make reports upon the quali- 
fications of the seminarists who have given instruction in their classes. 
By these arrangements, a pupil who bas the mental qualities essential 
to a teacher, cannot fail to beceme well versed in the practice of his 
profession. Habits of observation are inculcated, which must be of 
great service to him in his practice, enabling him to adapt himself to 
the circumstances in which he is placed, and to profit by the experi- 
ence of every day. 

To exemplify the principles and methods, a small number of the 
children from the seminary school are brought into the class room of 
the seminary, and are examined upon a given subject by some of the 
pupils, The class present and the director make their notes on these 
examinations, and the exercise terminates by an examination of the 
children by the director himself, as an exemplification of his views, 
and that they may not receive injury from being left in a half or ill- 
informed state on the subjects of the lesson. The children having 
retired, the different members of the class make their criticisms, which 
are accepted or shown to be erroneous by the director, a conference or 
discussion being kept up until the subject is exhausted. The charac- 
ter of each exercise is marked by the director, who is thus enabled to 
judge of the progress made by every member of the class, and to 
encourage or admonish privately, according to circumstances. 

The lectures given by the head master of the school for the deaf and 
dumb are also accompanied by practice, a certain number of pupils 
being detained every day for that purpose. The basis of the method 

* A more common division of the course is into pedagogies, or the principles 
of education and instruction. Methodics, or the art of teaching the system or 


: is sometimes added, called 
tion, 


methods of education, to which a third divisi 
didactics, which relates to the subjects of educa 





is the idea that it is possible to restore the deaf mute to society, by 
enabling him to understand spoken language from the motion of the 
lips, and to speak intelligibly by mechanical rules, It is hoped ulti- 
esaeny 1) by training ever pet Fos tran in this method, that the mute 
may instructed in schools with other children, and thus not be 
required to sunder ties of kindred during a long absence from home. 
The pupils of the deaf and dumb institution do not live in the esta- 
blishment, but are boarded with tradesmen of the town of Weissenfels ; 
the object is to induce the practice of the lessons out of school, the 
pupils being enjoined to avoid the use of signs. The first lesson is one 
in articulation. The principle of this instruction is now dorminant 
in Germany, but up to this time the system has not been fairly tried 
by its results. The indomitable perseverance of the masters of the 
principal schools which I visited struck me with admiration, but I 
was not convinced that what they aimed at was practicable, as least 
to the extent which their principle asserts. The attempt deserves, 
however, the best encouragement. 
Drawing. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
The two classes united for geometrical and perspective drawing. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The same course continued. 
Music. 
PREPARATORY SCHOUL. 
The two classes united for instruction in the elements of music. Choral 


singing. Instruction is given on the piano and organ to the pupils, divided 
into four sections. They are also taught the violin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The instruction, as just stated, is continued. Theory of music. Com- 
position. ’ 


The violin is taught as the means of leading the exercises in sing- 
ing in the elementary schools. The piano serves as an introduction 
to the organ, a knowledze of which is important to the Prussian 
| school-master, as enabling him to act as organist in the church of the 
parish where his school may be situated. So high a value is placed 
upon an elementary knowledge in vocal music, that an ability to give 
instruction in it is indispensable to admission into the class of teach- 
ers. It is not, therefore, surprising that the pupils of the seminaries in 
general are proficients in music. I confess, however, that I was not 
prepared for the advance in the theory and practice to which many of 
the first class in this school had attained. In regard to the former, I 
was present at one of the exercises in composition, in which the 
teacher read, and the pupils transcribed three stanzas of poetry. 
This done, they were required to compose an air adapted to the words. 
In less than ten minutes a fifth of the class were ready. The teacher 
took his station at a black-board, on which the ledger iines were 
drawn, and one of the pupils whom he designated began to sing the 
words to the air which he had composed, the teacher writing the 
music meanwhile. This air was pronounced not to be original. A 
second was tried, which the teacher thought animitation. A third and 
|fourth he accepted, and wrote upon the board. They were criticised 
| by both the class and the teacher, set to parts by the former, and sung. 
| The two classes were in the next hour united for choral singing, in 
| which many are proficient, the teacher leading at the organ. 
| The course of drawing is-limited in extent, the object being chiefly 
; to give opportunities to those pupils who have a taste fur drawing to 
| cultivate it. In fact, as it tends to divert attention from more impor- 
|tant matters, which the short time spent at the seminary requires 
j}entire devotion to, it is not much encouraged. 
| The four teachers attached to the normal school have charge of 
| specific departments of labor, as well as of particular implements 
|of instruction. The director has the general superintendence of 
|\the instruction, discipline, household arrangements, and finance, 
land is librarian of their small collection. The second teacher has 
charge of one of the schools, of the musical exercises, books, and 
instruments ; a third, of the students when assembled, especially in 
ithe school-house, and of the drawings, copy-slips for writing, and 
| maps. The fourth superintends the pupils while in the dwelling. 
house, and also at meals. These teachers are aided in their cuties 
|by younger ones attached to the seminary, under the title of assis- 
|tant teachers. The dining-hall, or the recitatian-rooms, serve as 
| places of study, according as the pupils are in the school.house or 
jin the dwelling, the two buildings being separated by a portion of 
\the grounds. The chapel, which is a neat room connected with 
the school-house, serves for the music-room, as well as for the 
religious exercises. 

The order of the day in the normal school will serve to show hew 
constantly these young men are employed in preparing for the duties 
of their arduous profession, and yet they appeared to me always 
cheerful in the performance of their self-imposed task. In winter, 
the pupils rise at five, and, after washing and dressing, have a brief 
religious exercise, and study until breakfast, which is at seven 
o’clock. Until eight there is recreation. From eight until twelve 
they are in school, engaged in recitation, listening to lectures, or 
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teaching. From twelve until one they have dinner and recreation. 
From one until five they are again in school. From five until seven 
or half past seven, in summer, there is recreation, or excursions 
are made with a teacher, and then study untilnine. In winter there 
is recreation until six, from six to eight study, and from eight to 
nine musical exercises, one-third playing on the violin, another on 
the organ or piano, and another singing. At half past nine in win- 
ter, and ten in summer, the pupils retire. There are prayers morn- 
ing and evening. On Wednesday ahd Saturday they have half .of 
the day for recreation, and in summer make excursions to collect 
plants or minerals. A place for gymnastic exercises is provided, 
and used during the hours of reéreation. 

The moral education of these young men is closely attended to. 
They not only receive direct religious instruction, but the best 
examples are constantly before them. The chief reward for pre- 
ficiency or good conduct is the approbation of the teachers, the 
principal punishment, short of dismission, their disapprobation. 
The director has, also, the influence resulting from his power to 
give pecuniary assistance to the meritorious, while in the school, 
and to secure them good places at leaving it. The greatest har- 
mony reigns throughout the establishment. On the evenings of 
Saturday, there are frequently parties in turn among the teachers, 
to which the pupils are invited, and where there is usually music. 
Those who have acquaintances in the town, are encouraged to visit 
their families, but the places of visiting mast be known to the 
director. 

Physical education is most essential where young men, at the 
time of life of these seminarists, are sedulously engaged in intellec- 
tual pursuits, and necessarily so much confined to the house. They, 
therefore, have gymnastic exercises or work in the fields or gar- 
den, or walk during those periods of the day and parts of the week 
allowed for recreation. Care is taken that, unless indisposed, they 
do not remain in the house at those times, When the weather permits 
them to be in the open air. There is an infirmary for the sick, in 
which one of the pupils in turn acts as nurse, and a physician is 
called in when necessary. ; 

The school year is divided into three terms, the first from the 
beginning of June until August, the second from September to 
Christmas, and the third from January to May. The holidays are 
four weeks in August, two at Christmas, and one at Easter. Dur. 
ing the first two named, the pupils go home to their friends. Christ- 
mas is celebrated in the school, and at the close of the first and 
second terms there are private examinations, the results of which 
are communicated to the students. At the close of the third term, 
the examination for passing from the second to the first class is 
held, and none are promoted from one class to another unless fully 
proficient in the courses of the past year. At the end of the second 
year, they are examined upon the whole range of study, and in 
composition and orthography. Those who pass satisfactorily receive 
a diploma, and find no difficulty in obtaining employment as teach- 
ers. Some of the most promising are frequently retained in the 
schools of the institution as assistant teachers, under the appoint- 
ment of the director. The additional experience thus gained, is of 
importance in a professional, and ultimately in a pecuniary point of 
view. 

Every pupil, on leaving the school with a diploma, makes a 
drawing, or copies a piece of music or of writing, which he leaves 
as a memento. 

The pupils of all the normal schools are bound by law to serve 
in such situations as may be assigned to them for three years, or to 
pay certain sums in lieu of this service. 

The domestic economy is superintended by the director, who 
has a house-keeper under his orders. Dinner is provided at a com. 
mon table, but each person furnishes himself with breakfast and 
supper. The diet is of the plainest kind, but there is meat for din- 
ner every day in the week excepttwo.* The police of the establish. 
ment is attended to by the pupils themselves. The members Of the 
second class, in turn, have charge of the police of the school-rooms, 
dormitories, of the lamps, of ringing the bell, &c., or these duties 
are executed by those who have fallen under censure. The first 
class superintend the fires and out of door work, have charge of the 
cellar, store-room, lavatory, &c. There are three dormitories, 
under the general superintendence of one of the teachers, aided by 
pupils selected for the purpose. The bed and bedding are fur- 
nished by the pupils at entrance. The lodging of thee youths is, 
like their fare and clothing, of the plainest sort; a plainness which 
puts in strong relief the richness of the moral and intellectual cul- 
ture afforded by the institution. 


* The dinner costs seven dollars and fifty cents per annum, or about two cents 
and a half per ot. If a pupil receives no stipend from the institution, he is 
but half sum. 








EXTRACT FROM A REPORT OF THE HON, THOMAS WYSE, ON THE 
STATE OF PRUSSIAN EDUCATION IN 1838. 


I spent a considerable portion of last autumn in the Rhenish provin- 
ces, of all others the most likely to put to — the efficiency of the 
system. They are new acquisitions, of different religious commun- 
ions, not very well disposed to their new masters, engeged at this mo- 
ment, and for some time back, in a religious controversy ; and, com- 
paratively speaking, as yet undisciplined tothe Prussian code (princi- 
ple and practice included) of mstruction. I had many opportunities 
of enquiry into both; not only into the system, but into its effects, 
physical, intellectual, moral and religious, not upon one, but upon all 
classes of the community. The result, I am bound to say, was satis- 
factory. + 

There is much less centralism in the system than is usually imagined, 
On the contrary, we find a minute division and subdivision of duties 
and powers, and due regard to all interests, local as well as general. 
In the first instance there is a long series of authorities-between the 
State and the school :—1. ‘The Council of Public Instruction, a depart- 
ment of the ministry, headed by a responsible officer of the Crown, re- 
presenting directly the authority ofthe State. 2. The Provincial Con- 
sistory, an intermediate authority, representing the Church. 3. The 
School Commissioners, or Council of the Circle, a large local authority. 
4. The School Commissioners, or Council of the Commune, or a small 
local authority, both representing, in greater or lesser mass, the 
people.* II. Lhe same board does not execute all the functions of the 
department, nor the same section all the functions allotted to each board. 
The religious functions are discharged bythe ecclesiastical section; 
the lay by the lay; on matters strictly professional, professional men 
are called into consultation; on affairs of teaching, teachers; on 
matters financial, official financiers. III. Each class shares in the 
powers and duties, lay and ecclesiastical, high and low, publicand pri- 
vate. Each sect, Catholic and Protestant, wherever the population is 
mixed members of the administrative department, &c., in the province 
and circle, substantial householders in the commune form the chief ma- 
terials of the respective councils and committees ; the pastors, also, of 
the respective communions are allowed their participation in the man- 
agement, both general and local, and are specially called on to visit 
the schools, being, however, required to prepare themselves previously 
for the duty, by an appropriate course of study and practice in the 
Teachers’s Seminary. IV. Books used in the course of instruction, 
are left in a great degree to the choice of the local bodies, Those des- 
tined for religious instruction must have the sanction of the bishop 
or pastor of the communion by whom they are to be used. V. The 
religious instructor must be examined by the commissioners of the local 
body, and approved yA by the local body and local pastor. YI. 
The examiners of candidates for the situation of teacher are a distinct 
body from the ministerial, provincial, circle, or communal boards. 
VIL. United education is not a matter of compulsion: it is left at the 
discretion of the commune. When adopted, it is required that reli- 
gious instruttion should be given to each sect in the school-house, but 
apart. VIII. Due provision is made for religious and moral instruc- 
tion, (Religion and Sittenlehre) general and special, in every school, 
without exception. 1X. Educationin the Govérnment or Commu- 
nal school is not enforced ; the selection of the school is left to the pa- 
rents or guardians of the child. X. No perfectly uniform system is yet 
established ; modifications are permitted according to circumstances. 

There are few children now in Prussia not in a course of instruc- 
tion. This will appear from the last official report, which goes up to 
1838. Taking the proportion of the number of children of the age 
fixed by law for attending school—i. e. from 6 to 14—as one sixth of 
the whole population, we shall find that nearly the whole of that num- 
ber are actually in attendance. In the public elementary schools in 
Prussia, the number of children under education at the beginning of 
1838, were 2,171,745. The population of the monarchy in the same 
year, exclusive of Neufchatel, was 14,098,125 ; so that in the Prussian 
states, between the sixth and seventh child is actually at school. 

At the same time it is obvious that there are considerable differen- 
ces at this moment observable between the different provinces. In 
those of Saxony, Pomerania, &c. education is universal. This is at- 
tributable to the exertions of the local authorities: The respective 
—- have taken great pains fully to remedy every defect. 

he clergy will not admit children to the instructions preparatory to 
confirmation until they can read and write. In the majority of the 


* In the towns, especially, the principle that the people should have the power 
of managing their own local concerns, through bodies elected by themselves, is 
not only admitted, but acted on, toa much greater extent in those countries than 
even in many particulars, in England and in Scotland. Amongst matters of local 
interest, none rank higher in the estimate of all branches of the Germau nation, 
whatever may be their several or political constitutions, than institutions which 
have reference to education, or, more generally speaking, to intellectual and moral 
progress. Hence it is that, as a matter of course, the management of schools in 
each town forms, either directly or through committees, one of the principal ob- 
jects of the municipal body. These bodies, as already mentioned, are elected by 
the people. Where none exist, the people choose respectable householders 
amongst their number, to represent them in the school committee. To this local 
interference and control directly derived from a free municipal organization, the 
Government is so far from being opposed, that in a late official report it is admit- 
ted that to this cause, and to the appointment of intelligent and active school com- 
mittees, by the several municipalities, much of the present advanced state of ele- 
mentary education is to be ascribed. 
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districts the deans and superintendents have been most assiduous and 
exemplary in visiting the schools; the same praise may be bestowed 
on the inspectors, to whom are confided in each district a certain num- 
ber of the country schools. The periodical reports are exact and mi- 
nute; the regulations respecting education punctually enforced ; and, 
whenever necessary, strengthened by new instructions from the gov- 
ernment. Much aid has also teen derived in towns, according to the 
official report, from the salutary introduction of the municipal law, old 
and revised ; the committees chosen by the town councils for the man- 
agement of the town schools, have been of essential service. Even 
in the agricultural districts similar zeal for the improvement of educa- 
tion is every day becoming more conspicuous. Nor are many of the 
regulations Jately introduced in other departments without their salu- 
tary influence. The universally required military service in particu- 
lar has had the most beneficial results. Every soldier must now be 
instructed. If, by any chance, he cannot read or write, both are im- 
mediately to be taught him whilst serving in the capacity of a soldier. 

In some of the provinces, indications of neglect are here and there 
perceptible. , 

How are the expenses of thesesschools defrayed, and what is the 
proportion actually paid by the State? Taking the number of Ele- 
mentary,schools at 22,910, and supposing each school, according to 
official calculation, to require for payment of teachers, cost of school, 
outfit, apparatus, &c., a sum not exceeding 150 thalers yearly, the 
whole charge of all these schools would amount to an annual sum of 
3,436,500 thalers—about $2,410,000. Of this less than $100,000 is ap. 
a tpg by the State. _ ge Oi 

“his is in full accord with the spirit of the law, and the principle at 
all times prevalent, and in practical operation in Prussia, that the es- 
tablishment and support of elementary schools is a matter especially 
and almost exciusively belonging to the commune. The poorer com- 
munes undoubtedly labor under some difficulties, and it is important 
they should be provided with funds for the building, at least, of the 
school, Such funds, accordingly, are furnished in various ways, 
either from the special school fund of the province, or from endow- 
ments by proprietors, or the subscriptions of benevolent individuals, 
or, finally, from grants from the State. The King, too, on all such 
occasions, has uniformly shown every readiness to Order extraordi- 
nary assistance from the treasury. 

But, though the State does not consider itself bound, except on such 
special and extraordinary occasions, to assist in the support of element- 
ary schools; yet, in reference, generally to elementary education, it 
deems it a matter of the deepest obligation to maintain from the pub- 
lic funds seminaries for the education of competent teachers. ‘ 

The number of seminaries, or teachers’ schools, in the Prussian 
states at the beginning of the year 1838 were forty-five; the number 
of pupils, or seminarists, 2,583. The number of teachers required for 
the service of all classes of schools were as follows :— 


I. Public Elementary Schools. 
Teachers, . ° ° F : 23,858 
Assistants, ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 2,468 


If. Middle Schools for Boys. * 
Teachers, : é ° ° 748 . 
Assistants, ; 


Ill. Schools for Girls, not comprehended 
under Elementary Schools, 
Teachers, q 
Assistants, cP oe 


IV. Higher Burger Schools. 
Teachers, ‘ ° 3 ‘ - 367 
Assistants, ‘ : ‘ 200 


Total, , ‘ - 28,682 


Calculating the period of the service of a teacher on an average at 
about thirty years, (a calculation justified by experience both in refer- 
ence to the profession and the duration of human life,) there will be 
annually from 900 to 1000 teachers to replace in the four classes of 
schools just enumerated. The third of the seminarists under actual 
education generally leave their seminaries, after a three years’ course 
each year. This would give about 861. 

The larger of these institutions are supported at the expense of the 
aes Many possess buildings and funds from bequests and endow- 
meats. 

Such are the general provisions throughout the monarchy for ele- 
mentary instruction; but, besides such as are common to all, there are 
others of a more special nature connected with elementary education. 
Some short notice of these latter may not prove uninteresting. 

_ Schools for the Deaf and Dumb.—The deaf and dumb in the Prus- 
SIAN states amounted, at the beginning of 1838, to 11,104. Taking the 
number of children from six to fourteen, as the proportion fit to go to 
school, we shall have 2,221 as the number of deaf and dumb requiring 
instruction. They are in reality, however, more numerous ; if we 
extend the ported in which they continue to attend school to the com. 
pletion of the age of fifteen, they may be reckoned at 3,156. Deduc- 





tion must on the other side be made of all such as, in consequence of 
extreme corporeal deféct, are not susceptible of mental culture. There 
are establishments for the education of the deaf and dumb, erected for 
the greater part at the em expense of the present king, at Berlin, 
Konigsberg, Breslau, Munster, and Cologne. As it is impossible in 
these establishments to educate all the deaf and dumb of the kingdom, 
it has been thought advisable to prepare as large a number as possible 
of teachers for the duty ; and, with this object, at the cost of the prov« 
ince, there aré attached two seminaries for teachers’ schools in which 
deaf and dumb children who may have been given in charge to private 
families may be instructed; and, in which the pupils in the teachers’ 
seminaries may have an opportunity of practically learning the art of 
teaching this afflicted class of the community. This suggestion has 
been already adopted with the happiest results in the provinces of Sax- 
ony, Westphalia, Posen, Prussia, and it is hoped, will soon be imita- 
ted with equal zeal by the other provinces. 

Schools for the Blind.—T he number of blind in the Prussian states 
amounted, in the beginning of 1838, to 10,224. -As many have been 
so visited at later periods of life, we should not be justified, as in the 
case of the deaf and dumb, in taking the fifth of 10,224, or 2,045, as the 
number of blind between six and fourteen capable of instruction. The 
true number is considerably smaller. Of the total 10,224 there are not 
more than 915 blind under fifteen. There are two large schools for 
the blind in Prussia, the one at Berlin, the other at Breslau. The 
first will receive in a short time, from the bequest of the Rottenburg 
family, a very considerable accession to its present property. 

Orphan Houses,—more properly belonging to the P of charita- 
ble institutions,—such as the great Military Orphan House of Pots- 
dam. They are to be found in all the larger towns, for the most part 
erected and maintained at the cost of private individuals or corporate 
bodies. ‘They are noticed here for the admirable care taken in all of 
them of elementary education, 

Infant Schools—under various designations, and of various de- 
grees, principally intended for the reception of very young children, 
who otherwise would be left to wander about the house, or be given in 
care to other children, if left at home during the absence of their pa- 
rents; or preparatory schools for children, before they proceed to the 
elementary schools. They owe their establishment, in great measure, 
to private benevolence, and have not as yet become very general. 
There are already, however, twenty-one at Berlin, educating 1,400 
children, 

Reform Schools,—more properly Rescue Schools,—for unprotected 
or convict children. This is a most important branch of elementary 
education, and many of the most eminent educationists in Prussia, 
Professor Julius, for instance, attribute to their establishment and ex- 
tension, the far more salutary influence exerted by elementary educa- 
tion in that country than in so many others, The object, and it may 
be added, result of these institutions, may be collected from the follow- 
ing observations of the official paper:—“ The painful experience that 
crime, especially thieving, so often practised by children,—the farther 
experience, that the loss of parental protection, or neglect in attending 
school, often leads to these mal-practices in early life,—the conviction 
that the young criminal may be restored to society, corrected, provided 
that imprisonment (which, however, but too often draws the offender, 
by communication with adult criminals, still deeper into crime) be fol- 
lowed by a good course of education, combined with continued-labor, 
under a rigorous restraint, have suggested to private benevolence the 
establishment of these institutions, now to be found, great and small, 
in many parts ofthe Prussian monarchy. And though, from a former 
very ample report, it would appear that the number of young crimi- 
nals in Prussia is by no means so great (not amounting to .15346 of 
the entire population, or, in other words, to only one juvenile offender 
in 2,484, from the age of ten to sixteen) still chaos institutions are of 
the highest benefit ; and, from their efforts to bring back the lost sheep 
to the right fold, are deserving of the greatest gratitude of the country.” 

There are numerous other institutions, such as “ Schools of Indus- 
try,” “ Horticultural Schgols,” &c., which might be classed in some 
respects under elementary education. 

To ascertain the actual working of the system both in reference 
to elementary and teachers’ schools, I visited the more remarkable 
of each in the tow, (Bonn) and neighborhood. Bonn is a small 
town of not more than 10,000 inhabitants, but the seat of the sec- 
ond uriversity of the monarchy, educating 700 or 800 students, 
under the instruction of seventy professors. It is really the intel- 
lectual capital of the Rhenish province. This province is divided 
into five circles. In each of these circles a number of inspectors, 
adequate to the wants of the circle are appointed, each of whom has 
under his care from fifteen to twenty schools, but not unfrequently 
double the number, and sometimes even more. The salary of 
school-inspector is not fixed by any certain rule. He is generally a 
clergyman of known experience in matters of education. He is re- 
quired to visit annually, in company with the local schoo! committee, 
every school under his jurisdiction; besides this more minute 
examination, he is every month obliged to hold a conference with 
the entire body of teachers in the schools of his district. On these 
occasions, whatever relates to the profession, or affects the interests 
of the several schools, is brought forward and freely discussed. 
These conferences have been found much more conducive to the 
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progress of schools than formal official reports. The excellences| cellent; great precision, accurate emphasis, great purity of enuncia- 
or defects of particular methods are practically exhibited; the} ‘0", great delicacy, great sweetness of tone. I observed to the 
teacher has, by communication and coroparison, an ample opportu.| stress, on closing the book, that it was hardly necessary to ask 
nity of correcting errors, or adopting improvements, from the expe-| the pupil any questions, in order to ascertain how far the subject 
rience of his colleague. Reports, on the contrary, usually run into | J"St read had been comprehended : the just application of emphasis 
generalities, suggest views merely theoretical, and fall at times into | #24 accent I considered evidence enough. She was anxious, how. 
obscurity and tr.fling. The expense of inspectors and teachers on| Ve ta give some further proof, and immediately required the child 
such occasions are defrayed by the Government on a reusonable | 0 narrate the whole of the tale in different language, which was 
scale. : ; accomplished with much readiness and skill. Industrial occupations, 
| as far as the girls were concerned, were attended to as much as in. 
| tellectual. Sewing, knitting, and other female work, were taught 
| in an adjoining apartment. 
| The ‘Poor School” (Armen Schule) is superior to the Stadt 
The “Stadt Schule,” or town school, of Bonn, gives a tolerably| Schule. The building is new, extensive, lofty, admirably distributed 
favorable idea of a class of schools common to all the considerable ; and in the best possible situation, on the verge of the town, in the 
towns In Prussia. It is the great public school of the place, suppor-| handsome new street, the Friederichstrasse. It was established, 
ted by the municipality, and frequented by the children of various | and continues to be supported, by the joint contributions of the mu. 
ranks. It is divided into a male and female school, and each schoo! | nicipality and of benevolent individuals. A certain number of the 
is again subdivided into six classes, These classes are taught in| children are clothed. On enteriff® the gate, we found on our left 
separate rooms, communicating with each other,—the girls above, | (detached) the infant, or rather little children’s school; and in the 
and the boys below. The course proceeds from the simplest ele-| midst of the court or garden the school-buildings, the ground floor 
ments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, to the rudiments of histo-| devoted to the boys, the first floor to the girls. The religious 
ry, geography, natural history, together with singing and drawing, | teacher was occupied with the children of the infant school when 
so as to prepare them sufficiently, should they wish on leaving it,|} weentered. He was a young clergyman, kind in his manner, but 
for admission into the Learned school, or the Sext class of the gym. very earnest and impressive. He was teaching a portion of the 
nasium. The Facher system is adopted. Each master chooses catechism ; the children answered the questions in the order asked, 
some particular branch or branches of the course (many being of- | and then gave simple but precise explanations of each. This was 
ten united, such as natural history, &e. &c.), and teaches them to! followed by brief instructions and applications to practical purposes 
the several classes in rotation. There are advantages and disad-| on the part of the clergyman. In the boys’ school, classed and di- 
vantages in this arrangement; the former, however, seem to| vided in the same manner as the Stadt Schule, we found one of the 
predominante. I was conducted first to the boys’ school; the first | classes engaged in geography and history. The teacher examined 
class-room I entered was crowded. The boys were, as in most of! in turn several boys up and down. The Rhenish province was the 
our schools, seated at their desks in parallel lines across the room, subject chosen in geography; Prussia generally in history. The 
ranged according to proficiency. The teacher was young, both in pupils answered with ease and discrimination. Afier giving an out- 
years and experience ; he had abundance of activity and earnest-| line of the kingdom at large, they went into the geography of the 
ness, though not much discretion, By too much zeal, he often failed | selected province ; first describing it physically, then politically, 
in preserving quiet or attention, During the short time I was pres. finally statistically. The great natura! features, the mountains and 
ent, two or three were consigned for disturbance to the corner. It valleys, the course of the Rkine, the various streams flowing into it, 
must not, however, be imagined that there was any fling like the and the several points at which they join, were all faithfully delinea- 
tumult of our English schoo's ; the comparison must be confined to ted; the political divisions at different periods were then marked out; 
Germany. One cause of this general tranquility may very probably and, at the close of the examination, a rapid sketch was given of 
be the national phlegm ; but a more immediate and obvious one is| the produce, manufactures, exports, and imports, population, &c. 
the mode of teaching. Mutual instruction is banished ; the classes! of each province, district, and town. When any of these particu. 
are small and separate ; the teacher instructs, viva voce, adopting | lars was demanded in another shape,—for instance the site of a 
the simultaneous and catechetical system, and sometimes (though | particular mineral production,—the answer was equally prompt and 
not in as great a degree as in Scotland) the elliptical. Instead of| accurate. After each answer, the teacher pointed out the places 
confining himself to the desk or pulpit, he walks up and down at! mentioned on a large map at the end of the room. The examina- 
short intervals to every part of the school Much, too, must be at-} tion in history was equally minute. The several great epochs of 
trivuted to the skill of ti.e teachers themselves, to the interest they | the history of Prussia, f-om the time of Charlemagne to the present 
throw into their instruction, to the just sense they have of the pecu. | day; the “gradual formation of the Margravate of Brandenburgh; 
liarities of the youthful mind, and to the spirit and variety arising | the erection of that and other territories into a kingdom; the impor- 
from change of class and teacher. The subject of the lesson was} tant reign of Frederic the Second; the conquest of Napoleon ; the 
grammar ; the questions were pressed with rapidity, and generally | successiul war of liberation; and the present position and organiza. 
answered with ease. Insome cases they appeared to be somewhat! tion of the monarchy; were all detailed by a number of different 
too refined for the pupils, and bordered a little on the pedantic and | boys in great variety of language and manner, some adopting the 
philological. This, however, must be taken with qualifications. dramatic, others the narrative, but all with fidelity, and perfect com- 
The attontion which the Germans universally pay to their language mand of phraseology and subject. I did not perceive any exagger- 
in the course of elementary instruction, may appear to us excessive | ated religious or political opinions in the whole of this, nor any 
and minute ; but we must remember what that language is, and far- thing in phrase or thought, which might not have, with some 
ther, the impression so general amongst German educationists, | little abatement for a natural preference for the virtues and glories 
that the reasoning powers can never be so well developed as by the! of the father-land, been heard in the school of our own free England. 
thorough study of language, and that no language is better fitted for| I wished to see the text-book from which these lessons had been 
such logical discipline than their own. Inthe next class room we | taught: the teacher informed me there wasnone. He gave his 
found the pupils engaged with arithmetic, both mental and written. | lessons viva voce: and this accounted for the diversity, and perhaps 
They showed more accuracy than quickness—pronunciation and | spirit just noticed. In the girls’ school, the first class we visited 
manner were somewhat sluggish ; but there was no guess.work—| were occupied busily with their slates. They had nearly finished a 
no error. Ina third room the teacher was giving his lesson on! composition : the subject was a short moral tale. In looking over 
natural history. ,The school had not been many days assembled, | two or three, the same diversity, both in thought and expression, 
and he had one of the youngest classes under tuition. We found! and even in arrangement of subject, as what had just been observ- 
him ip the elements. By frequent and varied questions on the same | ed in-the boys’ school, was perceptible. The mistress had given 
points, returning to the same classifications in different shapes, and | the subject viva vace. When finished, a short interval was allowed 
drawing out of the child, not merely facts which he had learned, | to elapse before the pupils were required to give an account of it on 
but reflections which these facts suggested, he worked the subject of| their slates. This was quite different from the old dictation system. 
his hour thoroughly into the minds of his-young auditors, and they | It called out in every way the powers of the mind, and really deser- 
must have left the room masters, not merely of the materials as far| ved its German designation, “ Thought exercise” (Denkiibung.) 
as they had been furnished, but well exercised in the method of ac-| It was followed by reading :—the same excellences already observ- 
quiring, without his assistance, a vast deal more. From the boys’! ed in the Stadt Schule attracted our attention. The book used was 
school we proceeded to the girls.’ I heard’ with great pleasure a| a collection of instructions, or practical applications of the words of 
child of eight yearsold go through the several questions applicable | our Redeemer to the duties and trials of every-day life, in reference 
to household purposes, first oral!y, and then in writing on the black. | especially to the position of the children of the poor. The chapter 
board. There was no attempt at display or smartness ; all was calm| read was in illustration of the words, ‘* Suffer little children to come 
clear, and correct. In the adjoining class we found the mistress} unto me,” parts of it were written with great simplicity and beauty. 
nearly atthe close of her reading lesson. I was permitted to take | The next class was occupied with sewing, &c. Large tables, at 
up the book, and to select any subject I thought proper. I opened} which were seated about twenty girls, stretched across the room: 
at a beautiful moral tale called The Flowers. The reading was ex. jeach had her basket and music before her. The mistress walked 
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up and down between the ‘tables, ' 
tance when desired. The girls were neatly but simply dressed, 


te ‘ - . 
ready to afford instruction or asssi- | 
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tution, and unimpeachable character. No precise period ie fixed 
for the departure of the students; those who are beyond their thir. 


their hair arranged in the best German fashion, and exhibiting every | tieth year are allowed to pass; not, however, without great precau- 


indication of cleanliness, cheerfulness, and good order. We inquir- 
ed from the teacher it they were allowed to converse during this 
lesson, we were answered in the affirmative, but assured that they 
generally preferred singing. On professing @ wish to hear them, 
one of the elder girls began at once a religious hymn, “O thou In- 
conceivable!” and was soon followed by a second, third, fourth, &c. 
in parts. To this succeeded amore joyous air, in which all joined, 
The ease and modesty, as much removed from all forwardness on 
one side as awkwardness on the other—the propriety with which 
the whole was executed—spoke highly in commendation of the in- 





fluence and example of their teachers. Ina room nearly adjoining, 
qruder description of work was taught ; instruction also in domes. | 


tic economies, in which the Germans of all classes excel, was not 


tion. 

The objects held in view, and inculcated throughout the whole of 
the course, by the director and teachers of the seminary are, 

1, Accurate training. 

2. The introduction to a proper method in the teaching and man. 
aging of children. 

3. The acquisition and strengthening of a pious and virtuous dis. 
position. 

The subjects of instruction, in order to attain these ends, are, 

1. Religion,—sufficiently extensive information to enable the 
pupils to give a just account of the nature and best mode of reli. 
gious instruction, besides the principles and practice of religion. 

2. German Language,—comprising accurate exposition of the 


forgotten. In the boys’ school we were shown theif writing and meaning of words and phrases, correct orthography, facility in com. 
drawing books. The writing was excellent. Nor was this a holi- | 
day exhibition ; the slates, especialy in the girls’ school, showed | 


great attention and facility. ‘The drawing was principally stereo- 
metrical, at least in the lower classes. The higher had advanced 
to the delineation of flowers, animals, &c. as well as of articles of 
furniture and other similar objects, and the more advanced pupils 
had added shaded to outline. It was stiff, and hard, and some- 
what formal; but like the generality of German art, careful and ex. 
act, and evincing considerable practice in the close observation and 
delineation of forms, &c. Both singing and drawing are consider- 
ed not so much as arts, as instruments of development, in a physical, 
intellectual, and moral sense. Putting aside all consideration of 
their ulterior use, there is little doubt that they add materially to the 
facility and perfection with which the elements of all instruction are 
taught in Germany. Hence the truth and delicacy of their reading. 
and the correctnéss, and often beauty of their writing. There were 
600 children in the school ; but the greatest order, regularity and 





quiet prevailed in every part—not the result of fear, but of early 
habit, and the kindly influence of theirteachers. Greater attention | 
had been paid to their moral training than is, I believe, usual in or- 


| 


position, fair hand. Some knowledge also of the nature of style, 
distinguishing poetical from prose, is required. 

3. Aritumetic,—exercises in practical accounts ; geometry, theo- 
retical and practiéal, &c. 

4. Geography.— Elements of History. 

5. “ Pedagogik” and ** Didaktik,” or the principles and practice 
of teaching. « 

9. Plain and Ornamental W1iting —Drawing. 

7. Singing—Music. 

8. Introduction to the culture of fruit-trees. 

Of these, religion, or religious instruction, arithmetic, writing, 
and singing are considered indispensable, the others, though im. 
portant of minor necessity. The hours of study are so divided, 
that the pupils have daily from three to four hours in the morning, 
and three inthe afiernoon. ‘The director has from sixteen to eigh. 
teen hours of teaching, the other masters from twenty-four to 
twenty-six, in the course of the week. The necessities of the ele- 
mentary schools of the province, and tbe limited pecuniary means 
of the majority of the seminarists, render it necessary to restrict 
the course for the present to two years. The seminarists are daily 


dinary day schools, The teachers attend and watch them during/| examined in the art of teaching in an elementary school connected 
their hours of playin the grounds near, as wellas during their| with the seminary, but under the management of its own teacher. 


hours of class and study. The three hours of religious instruction | 
are strictly adhered to, even in the instance of the infant schools ; | 
and instruction in morals accompany instruction in the articles of re- | 
ligious faith. Throughout, great regard has been shown to local} 
arrangements ; the galleries, class-rooms, and teachers’ rooms are | 
all spacious and lofty, with high windows, well ventilated, and well | 
warmed. Some of the apartments, such as the girls’ class.rooms, | 
we found ornamented with good engravings, religious and histori- 
cal, well glazed and wel! framed. So far from thinking that these 
accessories are immaterial, they seem to hold that nothing is to be 
despised which can give the pupil moral and mental pleasure, in- 
spire pure taste, and assist in the development and refinement of 
the spiritual being, and uphold its mastery over the corporeal. 
Bodily punishment, it may be imagined, to enforce all this, was ex- 
tremely rare. The masters, and especially the mistresses, rely, 
and with reason, on the power of good temper and good example. 
There are several other schools at Bonn, public and private, all 
more or less exhibiting the chief features noticed in the preceding. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN THE RHINE FROVINCE. 


There are two seminaries for teachers, for the supply of Protes- 
tant, and two for that of Catholic schools: the Protestant, at Neu. 


wied and Meurs, both small, educating each from thirty to thirty-| 


six pupils; the Catholic at Brihi, near Cologne, educating about 
one hundred, and the one just commenced at Tréves, 

The admission to the seminary takes place on the decision of the 
government, founded on a previous examination, The examination 
is conducted at the seat of the government of the circle, under the 
guidance of the school commission or board of the circle, aided by 
certain experienced teachers, who are called in for the occasion. 
The minutes of these proceedings are sent to the school commis- 
sion or board of the province, who on the proposition of the exam- 
iners, usually grant the desired adminsion. The subjects proposed 
for examination are as follows :— 

1. History of the Bible and Catechism. 

2. Arithmetic, Four Rules, Fractions, Rule of Three. 

3. Mother Tengue; simpler rules of Orthography, Composition. 

4. Music; Pianoforte, and some acquaintance also with the Vio- 
lin. This is not indispensable; evidence of a disposition to music 
is considered sufficient. 

5. Singing, so that a simple church melody can be sung by note. 
This is not always insisted on; itis sufficient to give proof of a 
good voice. 

The candidate is required to be eighteen years of age (formerly 
they were admitted at sixteen,) and of good frame, healthy consti. 








Briihl has sent out from 1828 to 1534, the following number of 
qualified teachers each year :— 

In 1828, 43 ; 1829, 37; 1830, 31; 1831, 42; 1832, 44; 1833, 36; 
1834, 52; Total 285. 

In order to awaken amongst those who have not had the advan- 
tage of being educated in a seminary the sense and desire of edu- 
cational improvement, they have appointed periodical examinations> 
to be held, by means of which opportunity is furnished them to 
prove their capacity, and a prospect opened of promotion and profit 
in their professional career. At these examinations the following 
number of candidates appeared, and obtained the testimonial of 
competency from 1827 to 1834, each year: 

In the year 1827, of 97 teachers, 45 
1828,-..118 34 
1829,— 89 —— 38 
1830,— 66 —— 31 
1831,—84 —— 47 
1832,—-95 —— 56 
1833, —- 82 ~—— 39 
1834, — 85 38 
That is in eight years, of a total of 706 teachers who presented 
themselvesfor examination, 328 only passed, and were declared 
competent. 

Besides this expedient of periodical examination, which it is high. 
ly desirable should be rendered still more extended and permanent, 
the Government has endeavored to raise the position and character 
of the actual teacher, and to improve the methods in use in schools, 
by means of a methodical course of lectures. “These are held an. 
nually in the seminary a month before the return of the seminarists 
from vacation, and intended for the teachers actually in employment. 
It is not proposed to render, by this arrangement, inferior teachers 
competent, ‘but to improve those who are already sufficiently well 
prepared, and who have evinced special talent in any one branch of 
teaching. Each school inspector points out the best teachers in 
his district to the board of his circle, which, on its part, returns the 
list to the director of the seminary ; the director calls together those 
who are so approved for a month. 


This course is of a high character: it develops the principles of 
the art, and proposes various practical improvements in elementary 
instruction, drawn from experience and fact. Their introduction 
into practical teaching is rendered especially easy, from the circum- 
stance of the lectures being addressed not to young pupils, but to— 
men. already of some standing in the profession, and who have 
already evinced, by their conduct, zeal, assiduity, and perseverance 
in discharging its important duties. 
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The Protestant Seminary at Neuwied is much more limited than 
that of Brithl, and on account of a growing neglect of the fundament- 
al branches of reading, writing and arithmetic in the elementary 
schools, the course of instruction is more restricted and more prac- 
tical, The inspection of this seminary is sound and vigilant, and 
the whole establishment exhibits the characteristics of a well.or- 
dered family. - - 

One of the difficulties which the present system for the education 
of teachers has to contend, is how to occupy the period elapsing be- 
tween the pupils departure from the elementary school and his 
admission into the seminary, that is from the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen to that of eighteen, or still later. If left:to himself he is liable 
not only to forget much of what he had already learned, but is 
exposed to the danger, from distraction and other causes, of becom- 
ing useless in his intended profession. This is endeavored tobe 
obviated by placing the young candidates under the direction of 
teachers in actual employment, in quality of assistant. Many teach- 
ers, Without any special permission, are in the habit of employing 
several of these assistants, who pay them for being allowed thus to 
aid them in their school duties a larger or smaller yearly fee. 


What is the real social result ofall this ? How has it effected the 
population—for good or ill? How is it likely to affect them in 
future? The narratives given by Pestalozzi, De Fellenberg, Ober- 
lin, and the Pére Girard, of the singular revolution, mental and 
moral, I may also add physical, éffected by the application of their 
system of teaching on a hitherto ignorant and vicious population, 
though admitted to be isolated experiments, ought not the less to be 
considered evidences of the intrinsic force of the instrument itself, 
and of its power to produc® similar results, wherever and whenever 
fairly tried, without reference to country or numbers,—that is, 
whenever applied with the same earnestness, honesty, and skill in 
other instances as in theirs. And of this portion of Prussia—of the 
Rhenish province—it may be surely averred, that it has now been 
for some time under the influence of this.system, and that during 
that period, whether resulting from such influence or not, its pro- 
gress in intelligence, industry, and morality, in the chief elements 
of’ yirtue and happiness, has been steadily and strikingly progress. 
ive. ‘In few parts of civilized Europe is there more marked ex. 
emption from all crimes of violence than in this happy land, not only 
from those graver delinquencies which stain the calendars of the 
More luxufieus states of Europe, but even from those minor offen. 
ces against the person, such as riot, assault, &c.,. from which none 
scarcely are wholly to be excepted. ‘I‘he safety of the public roads, 
contrasted with their notorious insecurity in many parts of England, 
is supported by unequivocal facts. The same abstinence from of- 
fences against property is conspicuous in towns. I have already 
had occasion to refer to the comparative rarity of thieving amongst 
the lower cla~ses, especially to the diminution of the offence in that 
very class an:l age most subject to it in Bngland, and most likely to 
be influenced by the want or supply, the badness or goodness, of 
education. There is not only little amount of crime, and few juve- 
nile offenders, but this amount and number are progressively di- 
minishing. Doubtless much of this most gratifying result may be 
ascribed to comfort and employment. But this again must be ascri- 
bed to some still higher cause. There is comfort, because there is 
frugality. ‘I Tedeschi sono ricchi,” says Machiavelli, *‘ perché 
sanno vivere da poveri’—there is employment, because there is 
the desire and search and love of it. There is industry, incessant, 
universal, in every class, from high to low; because there are the 
early habits of useful occupation, and there are these habits, be- 
cause there is sound and general education, In all those relations 
of life where truth, honor, confidence, and mutual kindness are most 
required, where fraud is most easy but most injurious,—where re- 
ciprocal good faith is of such import, but so easily disturbed,—in 
all pecuniary, especially in all commercial transactions, the 
“Deutsche Treue” is more than ever proverbial. A promise is a 
bond—a word an oath, ‘The clergyman admitted that his flock had 
not become worse Christians for becoming more intelligent men; 
the officer, that his men had grown more obedient, as they had 
grown more instructed,—a word now led where a cane formerly was 
insufficient ; the farmer, for the increased profits of his farm, as the 
manufacturer for those of his-factory, thanked the school. Skill 
had increased, and conduct had improved with knowledge, profits 
with both. Even household management had reaped its advantage, 
when the first vanity and presumption arising out of the partial na- 
ture of instruction had worn off, when it had become general, sound, 
and appropriate,—the servant, especially the female servant, was 
not less faithful, and had become far more useful than before. As 
long, then, as such is the social state,—as long as those who are 
best entitled to speak are so found to speak,—one thing is certain, 
that Prussian education cannot have done much ill. If, on the other 
hand, it can be shown that to Prussian education any one of these 
benefits can legitimately be attributed, there is no one surely so rash 
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If to the above information from President Bache’s Report, and the 
communieation of the Hon. Thomas Wyse, the reader will recur to 
the abstract of Cousin’s Report, in No. 10, to the views of Dr. Julius 
in No. 8, and of W. Wittich in No. 11 of the First volume of the 
Journal, he will have a more full account of the Prussian School 
System, than has ever been given in any one volume. 

To appreciate the educational efforts of the government of Prus- 
sia, it should be remembered that the system of secondary and su. 
perior education, is quite as complete as that of primary instruc- 
tion, The following account evinces the far-sighted policy of the 
government. 





SCHOOLS OF ARTS OF PRUSSIA. 


In Prussia, every trade in which a want of skill may jeopard hu- 
man life, is regulated by law; and before its exercise can be com- 
menced, a license is required, to obtain which an examination must 
be passed. This requisition of the law is considered to involve a 
reciprocal obligation on the part of the government to afford the op. 
portunity of obtaining the necessary knowledge, and schools have 
accordingly been established for the purpose. Twenty of the re- 
gencies of the kingdom already have technical schools established 
in them, where instruction is, in general, given at the expense of 
the state, or province, or for a very trifling remuneration; and it is 
the intention that each regency shall have at least one such school 
within its limits. When there is a burgher school in the place in- 
tended as the locality for one of these technical schools, the two 
schools are connected as already described; at-Potsdam, the spe- 
cial technical course alone being given in a separate department. 
In all cases the government supplies the apparatus for the courses 
of mechanics, physics, and chemistry; furnishes the requisite en- 
gravings for the courses of drawing; and supplies works for the 
library and for instruction. The courses are intended to reach the 
grade of the lower class of the Berlin Institute of Arts, to be sub- 
sequently described, a purpose which is actually accomplished in a 
part of the schools. Some of the commune have erected schools 
similar to these, at their own expense, or have aided in establishing 
or improving the provincial, schools. The cost of these twenty 
schools, annually, is between seven and ten thousand dollars. 





or so unjust as not to admit that it has done some good. 





The most promising pupils from the provincial schools usually 
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find places at the central Institute at Berlin, which is in fact the uni-| first, mechanical drawing, subdivided into decorative drawing, in- 


versily ot arts. : ; : | cluding designs for architectural ornaments, utensils, vases, pat. 
Nhere is a special school for ship-builders at Stettin, in Pome. terns for weaving, &c., and linear drawing, applied to civil works 

* So . , 

rania. to handicrafts, and to machines. Second, modelling in clay, plaster 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS OF BERLIN, }andwax. Third, practical arithmetic. Fourth, geometry. Filth, 


This institution is intended to impart the theoretical knowledge naturai philosophy. Sixth, chemistry. Seventh, technology, ora 
essential to improvement in the arts, and such practical knowledge knowledge of the materials, processes and products of the arts. The 
as can be acquired to advantage ina school. It is supported by the studies of the lower section of the first class are general, while 
government, und has also a legacy, to be expended in bursaries at those of the first section turn more particularly upon the applications 
the schvol, from Baron Von Seydlitz. The institution is under the of science to the arts. In the lower section, the drawing, modelling, 
charge of a director*, who has the entire control of the funds, of the natural philosophy, and chemistry, of the first year, are continued ; 
admissions and dismissions, and the superintendence of the instruc. and, in addition, descriptive geometry, trigonometry, stereometry, 
tion. ‘I'he professors and pupils do not reside in the establishment, mixed mathematics, mineralogy, and the art of construction are 
sv that the superintendence is confined to study hours. ‘There are studied. In the upper or first section, perspective, stone-cutting, 
assistant professors who prepare the lectures, and conduct a part of Carpentry, and mechanics applied to the arts, are taught, and the 
the exercises, in some cases reviewing the lessons of the professors making of plans and estimates for buildings, work.shups, manufacto. 
with the pupils. Besides these officers there are others, who have | T€8, machines, &c. ‘These courses are common wo all pupils, what. 
charge of the almirable collections of the institution, and of the | €Ver may be their future destination; but beside them, the machin. 
workshops, offices, &c. The number of professors is eight, and of 'St8 study, during the latter part of their stay at the institution, 2 
repeaters, two. ‘The discipline is ot the most simple character, for ©@tinuation of the course of mechanics and mathematical analysis. 
uo pupil is allowed to remain in connexion with the institution unless The examples accompanying the instruction in regard to plans and 
his conduct aad progress are satisfactory. There is but one punish. | €St!Mates are adapted to the intended pursuits of the pupils. 
ment recognized, name.y, dismission ; and even a want of punctual. The coutses of practise are begun by the pupils already enumer- 
ity is visited thus severely. ated as taking part in them, at diflerent periods of their stay in the 

In the spring of every year the regencies advertise that applica. | ™stutution. The future chemists and mechanics must have comple. 
tions will be received fur admission into the institute, and the testi- ted the whole range of studies above mentioned, as common to all 
munials of the candidates who present the best claims are forwarded the pupils, while the others begin their practice after having com. 
to the director at Berlin, who decides finally upon the several nomi- pleted the first year’s course. There are workshops for each class 
nations. ‘The pupils from the provincial schouls have, m general, f Pupils, where they are taught the practise of their proposed call. 
the preference over other applicants. At the same time notice is %g, under competent workmen. ‘There are two foundries for bronze 
given by the president of che Society for the Promotion of National castings, one for small, the other for large castings, and the work 
Jadustry, in relation to the bursaries vacant upon the Seydiitz found. turned out of both bears a high character. A specimen of this 
ation. ‘I'he qualifications essential to admission are—to read and work is retained by the institution ina beautiful fountain, which orna- 
write the German language with correctness and facility, and to be Ments one of the courts of the building. ‘The models for casting are 
thoroughly acquainted with arithmetic in all its branches. ‘The can. made in the establishment. In the first division of pupils, in refer. 
didate must, besides, be at least seventeen yearsof age. Certain of €1ce to their callings, there are usuaily some whose art is connect. 
the pupils, as will be hereafier more fully stated, require to have ed with the fine arts in some of its branches, and these have an op. 
served an apprenticeship to a trade. The Seydlitz bursars must, ; portunity during part of the weck, to aitend the courses of the Ber. 
in addition, show—Ist, That their parents were n >t artizans,t rela- lin Academy. ‘The future chemists work for half the year in the 
tives of the founder having the preference over other applicants, laboratory. They are chiefly employed in chemical analysis, being 
2d. That they have been apprenticed to a trade, if they intend to furnished with the requisite materials for practice by the institution, 
fullow one not taught ia the instutution. 3d. They must enter into In the shops for the instruction of mechanics are machines for work. 
an engagement that if they leave the mechanical career, they will 1% in wood and the metals, a steam engine of four horse power, a 
pay back the amount of their bursaries. There are sixty or seven. forge, tools of a great variety, lathes, &c. The pupils have the 
ty gratuitous pupils in the school, of whom cighteen are upun the Use of all nezessary implements, according to their progress, and 
SSeydlitz tgundation. Forty are admited annually, this number hav. | Te gradually taught, as if serving aregular apprenticeship. When 
ing been adopted because it is found that, in the course of the first capable, they are enabled to construct machines which may 
month, about a fourth of the newly admitted pupils fall away from the be useful to them subsequendy, as a lathe, or machine for cutting 
institution. Each bursar receives two hundred and twenty-five dol. SCTeWs, or the teeth of wheels, &c., and are furnished with all the 
Jars per annum for maintenance. ‘The education is gratuitous. materials for the purpose, the machine becoming their own property. 
‘The regular pupils enter on the first of October, but the director is In these workshops, also, the models for the cabinet of the school 
authorized to admit, at iis pleasure, applicants who do not desire to @re made. This is by far the most complete establishment for 
become bursars, but who support themselves, receiving gratuitously, , Practice which I met with ia any institution, and I believe the prac. 
however, the instruction afforded by the institution, tice is both real and effectual. It involves, however, an expendi- 

The education of the pupils is either solely theoretical, or com. | ture which in other cases it has not been practicable to command. 
bines theory and practice, according to the calling which they in. The scale of the whole institution is, in the particular of expendi- 
tend to fullow. ‘I'he first division is composed of students, who re. , Ure, most generous, 
ceive theoretical instruction only, and who are preparing to become. This is one specimen of the various plans which have been de. 
masons, carpenters, and joiners. They are supposed to have be- vised to give practical knowledge of an art in connexion with_ theo. 
come acquainted with the practice cf their trade before entering the TY in aschool. It is first most judiciously laid down that certain 
institution, being required to have served, previously, a part of their, 'tades cannot be taught to advantage ina similar connexion, but 
apprenticeship. An excellent reason is assigned for this rule, that the practical knowledge must be acquired by an apprenticeship 
namely, that on leaving the school such pupils are too old to begin antecedent to the theoretical studies. There are, besides, however, 
their apprenticeship to these callings, and would, if they atiempted | 4 large number of trades, the practice of which is to be taught ia 
to do 80, find the first beginnings so irksome as to induce them to) tke institution, and requiring a very considerable expenditure to 
seek other employments, and thus their special education would be Carry out the design properly. ‘This could not be attempted in a 
Jost, and the odject of the school defeated. The second division | School less munificently endowed, and requires very strict regula. 
embraces both :heoretica! and practical instruction, and consists of | tions to carry it through, even here. The habits of a school work. 
three classes. First, the stone-cutters, engravers, lapidaries, glass. | Shop are, in general, not those of a real manufactory, where the 
culters, carvers in wood and ivory, and brass-founders. Second, | Same articles are made to be sold as a sourcs of profit; hence, 
dyers, and manufacturers of chemical! products. ‘Third. Machine. though the practica! knowledge may be acquired, the habits of work 
makers and mechanicians. The practical instruction is different! are not, and the mechanic may be well taught, but not well trained. 
tor each of these three classes. At the private schools of Charonne, workshops were established, 

The general course of studies, last two years, and the pupils are giving a variety ot occupations to the pupils; but the disposition to 
divided into two corresponding classes. The first class is, besides, Play rather than to work, rendered these establishments too costly 
subdivided into two sections. The lower or second class is taught to be supported by a private institution, and the plan adopted instead 
~ | of this, was to make the pupils enter a regular workshop for a sta- 
_+ The director, M. Beuth, is also president of the Royal Technical Commis- | ted number of hours, to work for the proprietor or lessee. This 
sion of Prussia, and has the distribution of the funds for the encouragement of plan remedies one evil, but introduces another, that as the ma. 
industry, amounting to about seventy five thousand dollars annually. M. Beuth _ : . L . 
1s also a privy counsellor, and is President of the Society for the Eucouragemen’ chinist takes orders, with a view to profit, the work may have so 
of National Industry ia Prussia, 














little variety <s only to benefit a small class of the pupils. The 

+ The object of M. Von Sevdli wai ' ' pupils at Charonne are, however, under different circumstances 
ne Object of M. Von Seyciitz appears to have been to counteract, > eX- ° . . 

| 1e ave been to counteract, to the €X- | FO1 those at Berlin; they are generally younger, and, being inde. 


tent of his power, the tendency to tie increase of the learned professions, at the 3 : : ; 
expense of the mechanic arts, by an inducement to a course exactly contrary to, pendent of the school, where they pay for their education, are 


the usual one. l tg ~- 
N 0. ] v. 
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not under the same restraint as in the other institution; hence the 


experience of one school does not apply in full force to the other. | 


At Dresden, in a schoo! somewhat similar to that of Berlin, a differ- 
ent mode from either of those just mentioned has been adopted. 
An arrangement is made with a number of mechanics, of different 
occupations, to receive pupils from the schools as apprentices, al- 
lowing them the privilege of attending, during certain specified 
hours of the day, upon the theoretical exercises of the institution. 


Where such an arrangement can be made, the results are unexcep- | 
tionable, and the advantages likely to accrue to the mechanic arts, | 
from the union of theory with practice, will offer a strong induce. | 


ment to liberally disposed mechanics to take apprentices upon these 
terms. Small workshops, connected with an institution, must 
necessarily offer inferior advantages, even if closely regulated, so 
as to procure the greatest possible amount of work from the pupils ; 
this should not be done for the sake of the profit, but to give him 
genuinely good habits. 

The difficulties in giving practical instruction in the chemical 
arts are not to be compared with those under discussion, and will 


be found to have been satisfactorily obviated in several schools. | 
This subject will receive its more appropriate discussion in con. | 
nexion with the polytechnic institution of Vienna, where the chemi- | 
cal department, at least as far as manufacturing chemistry is con- | 


cerned, is generally recognized as having produced the best results 
of any yet established. 


Returning to the subject of the theoretical instruction in the Ber- | 


lin institute of arts, the following statement will serve to show the 
succession of the courses, with the time devoted to each :— 


WINTER COURSE. 

Monpay. First Class. First division—drawing and sketching ma- 
chines, eight A. M. totwelve o’clock. Discussion of machines, 
estimates of power, &c., two P. M. to five P. M. Second 
division—machine drawing, eight to ten. Modelling in clay, 
tentotwelve, Physics, two to five. 

Second Class. Machine-drawing, eight to ten. 
to twelve. Elements of geometry, two to four. 
the lecture, four to five. 

Tuespay. 
mates, eightto twelve. Practical insfruction in machinery, two 
to five. Second division—ornamental and architectural draw- 
ing, eight to twelve. Trigonometry, two to five. 

Second Class. Ornamental and architectural drawing, eight to 
twelve. Physics, two to four. Repetition of the lecture, four 
to five. 

Wepnespay, First Class. First division—original designs, eight to 
twelve. Discussion of machinery. Second division—mineral- 
ogy, eight tonine. Machine-drawing, nine totwelve. Trigo- 
nometry, two to five. 

Second Class. Machine-drawing, eight to twelve. 
metic, two to five. 

Tuurspay. First Class. First division—drawing and sketching ma- 
chines, eight to twelve. Architectural instruction, estimates, 
two to five. Second division—decorative and architectural 
drawing, eight to ten. Modelling in clay, ten to twelve. ‘Tri- 
gonometry, two to five. 

Second Class. Decorative and architectural drawing, eight to ten. 
Modelling in clay, ten totwelve. Physics, two tofour. Repe- 
tition of the lectures, four to five. 

Frivay. First Class. First division—architectural plans, eight to 
twelve. Practical instruction in machinery, twoto five. Second 
division—machine-.drawing, eight to twelve. Physics, two to 
five. 

Second Class. Machine-drawing, eight to twelve. Elementary 
mathematics, two to four. Repetition of tue lesson, four to 
five. 

SaTurpay. 
ting, cight to twelve. 
division—mineralogy, eight to nine. 
tectural drawing, nine to twelve. 

Second Class. Decorative and architectural drawing, eight to 
twelve. Practical arithmetic, two to five. 


The summer term, which follows this, embraces the practical 
instruction. 


Modelling, ten 


Practical arith- 


Original designs, two to five. Second 
Decorative and archi- 


SUMMER TERM. 


Monpay. First Class. First division—in the work-shops from seven 
A. M. to twelve, and from one until seven P. M. Second 
division—machine drawing, eight to twelve. Applied mathe- 
matics, two to five. 

Second Class. Machine-drawing, eight to ten. Modelling, ten 
to twelve. Chemistry, two to four. Repetition, four to five. 

Trespay. First Class. First division—analytical dynamics, eight 
to nine. Drawing of machines from original designs, nine to 
twelve. Machinery, two to five. Second division—decorative 


Repetition of | 


‘irst Class. First division—architectural plans and esti- | 


First Class. First division—perspective and stone.cut- | 


Trigonometry, two to five. | 


| and architectural drawing, eight to twelve, 

five. 

| Second Class. Decorative and architectural drawing, eight to 
Elementary mathematics, two to four. Repetition, 


Chemistry two to 


twelve. 
four to five. 

Wepnespay. First Cliss. First division—in the work-shops from 
seven to twelve, and from one to seven. Second division— 
machine-drawing, eight to ten. Modelling, ten to twelve. 
Applied mathematics, two to five. 

Second Class. Machine-drawing, eight totwelve. Practical arith. 
metic, two to four. Materials used in the arts, four to five. 

TuursDay. First Class. First division—in the work-shops from 

seven to twelve, and from one to seven. Second division— 

machine.drawing, eight to ten. Modelling, ten to twelve. 
Applied mathematics, two to five. 

Second Class. Decorative and architectural drawing, eight to 
ten. Modelling, ten to twelve. Chemistry, two to four. 
Repetition of the lesson, four to five. 

Frivay. First Class. First division—analytical dynamics, eight to 
nine. Drawing of a machine for an original design, nine to 
tvrelve. Machinery, twoto five. Second division—chemistry, 
eightto nine. Applied mathematics, nine totwelve. Chemis. 
try, two to five. ; 

Second Class. Machine-drawing, eight to twelve. Elementary 
mathematics, two to four. Repetition of the lesson, four to 
five. 

Saturpay. 
seven to twelve, and from one to seven. 
decorative and architectural drawing, eight to twelve. 

| mathematics, two to five. 

Second Cluss. Decorative and architectural drawing, eight to 
twelve. Practical arithmetic, two to four. Materials used in 
the arts, four to five. 

The chemical division of the practical classes is engaged every 
| day in the laboratory. On Tuesday and Wednesday the library is 
open for reading from five to eight P. M. 


First Class. First division—in the work-shops from 
Second division— 
Applied 


The collections for carrying out the various branches of iustruc. 
tion are upon the same liberal scale with the other parts of the 
institution. There is a library of works on architecture, mechanics, 
technology, the various arts, archeology, &c., in German, French 
and English. This library is open twice a week, from five to 
eight in the evening, to the pupis of the first class of the school, 
and to such mechanics as apply for the use of it. 

There is a rich collection of drawings of new and useful machines, 
and of illustrations of the different courses, belonging to the insti- 
tution. Among themis a splendid work, published under the direc. 
tion of Mr. Beuth, entitled Models for Manufacturers and Artisans, 
containing engravings by the best artists of Germany, and some 
even from France and England, applicable to the different arts and 
to architecture and engineering. Among the drawings are many 
from original designs by Shenckel, of Berlin. There is a second 
useful but more ordinary series of engravings, on similar subjects, 
also executed for the use of the school. These works are distri. 
buted to the provincial trade schools, and presented to such of the 
mechanics of Prussia as have especially distinguished themselves 
in their vocations. The collection of models of machinery belong- 
ing to the school probably ranks next in extent and value to that at 
the Conservatory of Arts of Paris. It contains models of auch 
machines as are not readily comprehended by drawings. Most of 
them are working models, and many were made in the work-shops 
of the school. They are constructed, as far as possible, to a uni- 
form scale, and the parts of the models are of the same materials as 
in the actual machine. There is an extensive collection of casts, 
consisting of copies of statues, basso relievos, utensils, bronzes, 
and vases of the museums of Naples, Rome, and Florence, and of 
the British Museum, and of the models of architectural monuments 
| of Greece, Kome, Pompeii, &c., and copies of models, cameos, and 
| similar objects ; those specimens only have been selected which are 
not in the collection of the Academy of Fine Arts of Berlin, to 
| which the pupils of the Institute of Arts have access. There are 

good collections of physical and chemical apparatus, of minerals, of 
| geological and technological specimens. 

| The instructionis afforded in part by the lectures of the profes. 
sors, aided by text-books specially intended for the school, and in 
part by the interrogations of the professors and of the assistants 
and repeaters. At the close of the first year there is an examina- 
tion to determine which of the pupils shall be permitted to go for- 
ward, and at the close of the second year to determine which shall 
receive the certificate of the institute. Although the pupils who 
come from the provinces are admitted to the first class of the insti- 
tute, upon their presenting a testimonial that they have gone through 
the courses of the provincial schools satisfactorily, it frequently 
happens that they are obliged to retire to the second, especially 
from defective knowledge of chemistry. 








The cost of this school to the government is about twelve thou- 
sand dollars annually, exclusive of the amount expended upon the 
practical courses and upon the collections—a very trifling sum, if 
the good which it is calculated to do throughout the country is con- 
sidered. The comparatively recent existence of the institution, 
does not admit of appealing to decided results which have flowed 
to the mechanic arts in Prussia from its establishment, but there 
can be no doubt of its tendency, and its pupils are already known to 
be making their way successfully, in consequence of the advanta- 
ges which they have here enjoyed.—Pres. Bache’s Reports. 
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GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 


The Grand Duchy of Baden contains about 59294 square miles of 
territory, with a population of about 1,220,000 inhabitants, compri- 
sed in 114 cities and towns, 36 market towns, with 1,686 villages. 

The reigning family is Protestant, the people Protestant and 
Catholic, and the followers of both religions, with no apparent differ- 
ence of feeling on the subject of education, show an equal degree of 
willingness in sending their children to the schools. 

The Catholic inhabitants, 814,000 in number, are instructed by 
1,700 schoolmasters, (of whom 300 are assistants,) in 1,294 ele. 
mentary schools. ' 

The Protestant part of the population, emounting to about 389,000 
persons, are taught by 790 masters, (of whom 200 are assistants,) in 
583 schools. 

The funds for the support of the Volk-schulen proceed from three 
separate suurces: 

Ist. The Volk-schulen, (popular schools) instituted, organized, and 
superintended by the State, from the State likewise derive that por- 
tion of the funds necessary for their support which is not supplied by 
other sources. 

2nd. Each individual parent whose child derives benefit from 
the institution, is called upon to contribute his part towards its main- 
tenance. | 

3rd. Various sources appropriated to the same purposes prior to 
the establishment of any general system, have, of course, been re-| 
ta:ned to diminish the burden of the State and of the parents. 

Besides the eleven elementary schools, there are twenty-nine high 
schools, two universities, a polytechnic school, a deaf and dumb | 
school, a blind school, and two distinct seminaries for Catholic and} 
Protestant schoolmasters, each excellent in their system and organ-| 
ization, the Catholic containing about 112 scholars, the Protest. | 
ant 50. 

The organization of the educational establishment is extremely | 
simple. With the minister of the Interior rests the principal mo.) 
ving power, while to the clergy is committed the general superin- | 
tendence. The Bishop, of course, is at the head of the clerical 
branch of the administration, but each large district has its deacon, 
whose especial office it is to superintend, direct and govern the va. | 
rious schools within his department. Under him, again, the imme. 
diate superintendence of the schools is confided to a committee of 
the parish council, presided by the clergyman of the place, whose 
duty itis, by constant visits and examinations, to make himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with the state of the school, and the conduct of 
the schoolmaster therein, to counsel, advise, and reprove him where | 
necessary; and in cases where the master is either obstinate in 
error, or firm in opposition to the opinion of the clergyman, who has 
no power of compulsion, the question at issue between them is 
brought first before the parish council, thence, if still unsettled, be-| 
fore the deacon, and ultimately before the grand ducal council for, 
public instruction. In addition to this regular organization, each 
large district has a certain number of inspectors, whose duty it is to! 
hold a public examination of each primary school, at least once in 
the year, and to make a general report of the state of each to the | 
government, } 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing, are taught in all the | 
schools of Baden ; and a thorough knowledge of the chief doctrines 
of the Christian religion is invariably communicated in Christian 
schools. Under a well-instructed and judicious master, however, I 
have seen these branches of study carried far beyond their mere | 
first principles, and that ina small school in a bad and poor ‘situa- 
tion. He had given to his scholars a very considerable knowledge | 
of plain trigonometry; he had made his lessons in reading a vehi- | 


cle for conveying much general information, and his lessons in wri- | 


Grand Duchy of Baden and Nassau. 


GRAND DUCHY OF NASSAU. 


The Duchy of Nassau contains, as near as possible, 1,735 En. 
glish square miles, with a population of 362,652 souls, the younger 
| part of whom are instructed by 850 masters, in 680 primary schoois, 
These 680 schools received, during the year 1833, the immense 
number of 66,535 scholars, while about 500 youths were educated 
in the higher government establishments, and a considerable number 
in the private schools of Nassau, amongst which are some of the 
best in Germany. This gives an average of rather more than one 
scholar to six of the population, 77 to each teacher, and 98 to each 
school. 

At six years of age each child not supplied with other education, 
(the reality of which education must be proved to the satisfaction of 
a government officer and school inspector,) enters the Volk-schulen, 
jin which he remains six hours every day, with the exception of 

Sunday, Wednesday and Saturday; the whole of the first, and the 

| afternoons of the two latter days being left free. During eight years 
his studies in the primary schools continue, two years being assign- 
ed to each of the four classes into which the schools are divi- 
ded. In case of early proficiency, however, sufficiently proved by 
the public examination, the scholar can pass from a lower to a high. 
er class before the specified time. 
| Each class is divided into two parts, and in these eight divisions, 
| the child receives instruction in religion, morals, the German lan. 
| guage, reading, singing, arithmetic, writing, composition on given 
| themes, (generally on subjects of every day utility,) together with 
| the elements of geography, history, natural history, natural philoso- 
| phy, and the economy of health, as well as some general knowledge 
| of agriculture and manufactures. 
For the purpose of fac.litating the objects of education, each 
| schoolhouse is furnished with a small school library, and with what 
| is called a school apparatus, or large tables of figures, letters, &c., 
| for teaching the younger children; boards for carrying on calcula. 
| tions before the scholars, and other objects of the same kind. To 
the schoolhouse which must be supported by the parish, is in general 
attached a garden, a fruit-tree school, and a play ground. 

The schoo\masters for the Volk-schulen are supplied by a Normal 
school, in which, during 1833, were educated 93 schoolmasters. 
Each head master has one or more assistants; and, when become 
unfit for further service by any natural cause, he is entitled to a 
pension of at least one half of his former salary, unless his conduct 
have merited punishment. The widows and orphans of school 
masters are provided for by an especial fund. 

The immediate superintendence of the popular schools in each 
parish is entrusted to a school committee called Schulvorstand, 
which consists of the clergymen, an officer called Schultheisen, and 
two or three members of the parish council, whose nomination 
must be approved by the higher authority of the schooi inspector. 
The duties of this committee are to examine the state of repair and 
cleanliness of the schoolhouse, the conduct of the master, and the 
method of teaching ; and also to ascertain, by monthly lists prepared 
by the schoolmaster, that all capable children regularly attend the 
schools, taking measures to punish by fine the negligence of pa- 
rents, where cases of absence are reported. 

The school inspector holds an authority superior to that of the 
school committee, as a commissary of the government, appointed to 
superintend the schools of a certain number of parishes, The 
schoolmasters within his district are under his control and direction ; 
and it is a part of his duty to insure their improvement in knowledge 
and method, by requiring them to attend conferences with each 
other, by demanding from them written answers to various general 
questions, and by communicating to them such instructions as he 
thinks necessary from time to time. 

The Pedagogium affords instruction of a higher grade, comprising 
lessons in Latin, Greek, French and German, mathematics, with 
the application thereof to ordinary life, natural history, natural phi- 
losophy, technology, geography, history, religion, writing, drawing, 
singing, and gymnastics. The regular period of attendance on the 
Pedagogium is four years, or from ten till fourteen years of age. 
The classes are four, and the rise from one class to another takes 
place alone after a general public examination, which is held before 
one or more commissioners of the government, and lasts two or 
three days. 

Besides assistant masters of different sorts, each class has its 





ting a means of improving the style and of exercising the thinking | head master, and the whole establishment is governed by a rector, 
faculiies of his pupils. Not only were the scholars thoroughly ac. | Who is entrusted with a considerable degree of power over both 
quainted with biblical history, but most of them could point out the | asters and scholars, and who is the orzan through which the will 
geographical position, and many statistical facts concerning the of the government concerning the school in which he presides, is 
countries of which they spoke, and could reason clearly and rightly communicated to all persons interested. Through his intervention, 
upon any simple proposition placed before them. also, the wishes and opinions of those under him are laid before 

James’ Educational Institutions in Germany. t the higher authorities. The masters are required to hold conferen. 
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Primary Instruction in Baden, Nassau, Hesse. 














ces amongst themselves concerning the state of the school, &c., at 
least once a month ; and on these occasions the rector presides, but 


| AUSTRIA. 


the plurality of voices decides any question at issue in the confer. | 


ence. In the person of the rector, the duties of teacher are combi. 


ned with those of administrator; but nevertheless so much of his | 


time is not devoted to the former functions as is absolutely required 
from the other masters. 

The rector gives twenty hours’ instruction weekly, while each of 
the class masters is expected to give twenty-five. 

From the highest class of the Pedagogium, the scholar enters the 
lowest class of the Gymnasium, and in this new school pursues his 
studies exactly from the point where they ceased in the other. 
The instruction in ancient and modern languages is carried further ; 
a course of Hebrew is added for the thevlogical students. Ancient 
geography, Greek, Roman, German antiquities, and universal gram- 
mar, also receives attention. The outlines of Astronomy, together 


with vavious branches of philosophical study, (which in Germany is | 


subjected to infinite subdivision,) are here taught; and all the ob. 
jects of instruction begun.in the Pedagogium, are pursued as far as 
the knowledge and abilities of the masters and scholars will permit. 
Drawing, dancing, music, riding, gymnastics, swimming, &c., are 
here, however. objects of private study, left to the option of the 
students. 

Besides these general establishments, there exists a number of 
institutions for particular kinds of education, the most important of 
which is the Normal school, or school for future masters of ele- 
mentary schools. This establishment, 1 have every reason to be- 
lieve, is conducted with the most scrupulous care. It is provided 
for at a very considerable expease by the state, andI know that the 
most particular attention is directed towards maturing the judgment, 
and confirming, directing, and cultivating the moral feeling of those 
who are destined to form the hearts and understandings of the 
people.—J5. 


GRAND DUCHY OF HESSE. 


If there are as many as 30 children in the parish between the ages 
of six and fourteen, and capable of being taught, the law requires that 
a‘school should be established; and, when the number shall exceed 
100, that two schools be opened; but where it is upward of 250, three 
must be opened. Each school must have its own master; but he is 
not permitted to appoint an assistant of his own mere motion. The 
wt committee arrange for the subdivision into classes according to 
age, sex, &c. There are two kinds of schools, the National Schools, 
where children of the established religion only are taught, and Dis- 
trict Schools, into which, children are admitted without reference to 
the parents’ creed. No district school can be opened without the pre- 
liminary vote of the majority of the parochial board, in conjunction 
with the parish clergy and the more respectable inhabitants ; and this 
vote must receive the “ approbatur” of the government. The same 
process is necessary where it is wished to convert a district into a na- 
tional school. No teacher is appointed unless he has passed two ex- 
aminations before a special board of examiners, and has been admit- 


ted a candidate; and where the appointment vests in any local or | 


other patron, the appointment is invalid unless it be given to such a 
candidate. The subjects of instruction must include morals and bib- 
lical history by the master, and the principles of the established reli- 
gion by a parochial minister ; writing, reading, grammar, arithmetic, 
and singing. Besides these, the following are recommended : the ru- 
diments of geography, national history, agriculture, natural history, 
and linear design. Wherever it is practicable, schools of industry are 
combined with the national schools, for the purpose of affording instruc- 
tion to the boys in the management of trees, gardens, &c.; and to the 

irls in spinning, sewing, knitting, and frequently coarse embroidery. 
The vacations can in no case exceed eight weeks in the twelvemonth ; 
the hours of instruction are five hours in four days, and three hours 
on two days, of the week. The number of hours in the schools in 
rural districts is reduced during the summer season. The Local 
Board or Committee consist of the clergy and burgomaster as perma- 
nent members, and certain inhabitants appointed by the Head Board 
of Instruction upon the nomination of the local authorities of the dis- 
trict. The general control of all the national schools is vested ina 
Gentral Board, subordinate to the Minister of the Interior and Justice : 
the better class of schools is under the control of the “ Council of Supe- 
rior Instruction.” Grants of money are made where the parishes 
are too poorto maintain schools out of their own resources. 

First Publication of Central Society. 





The following statistics are from Hawkins’ Germany : 

Hesse Cassel.—\ University, (422 students in 1833.) 1 Lyceum. 
1 Pedagogium. 6 Gymnasiums. 3 Seminaries for Teachers. 2 
Academies for drawing and painting. 2 Institutions for foresters. 
63 Town schools, and 291 Protestant, and 63 Catholic parish schools. 

Hesse Damstadt.—1 University. 1 For foresters. 1 Philologi- 
cal Seminary. 7 Gymnasiums. 2 Seminaries for teachers. 4 Real 
Schools. 16 Schools of Industry. 1 School for each parish, yiz., 
421 Protestant, 146 Catholic,—567. 


Austria has a system* of education, which from the village 
| school to the university, is gratuitously open to all, and which 
|in all its departments, is based on religion, and governed and 
| moulded by the State. Its universality is seeured not by di- 
| rect compulsion as in Prussia, but by enactments which ren- 
| der a certificate of school attendance and educational profi- 
;clency necessary to exercise a trade, or be employed as a 
| workman, f to engage in the service of the state in any capa- 
|city orto be married. Besides this it is made the interest of 
, the wealthy land-holders to contribute liberally for the educa. 
tion of their tenants and the poor, by throwing upon them 
| the support of the pauper population. 

All the institutions for education, are under the supervision 
} of a Board or Council (the Hof-studium Commission) at 
| Vienna, compused of laymen appointed by the crown. It is 
|the duty of this body to investigate all complaints against 
| these institutions ; suggest and prepare plans of improvement, 
| and counsel the crown in all matters referred to them. Under 
| them is a graduated system of superintendence, to be exerci- 
ised jointly, by the civil and spiritual authorities in the vari- 
| ous sub-divisions of the empire. The bishop and his consis- 
|istory jointly with the landestelle, has charge of all the seno- 
| lastic institutions of the diocese ; the rural dean, jointly with 
kreisampt of those of a district, the parochial incumbent, 
}and the civil commissary, those of a parish. This general 
| arrangement has reference to the Catholic establishment, but 
the proper authorities of the Protestant, Greek, and Hebrew 
Churches are substituted for those of the Catholic, for all that 
regards the members of their several communions. 

There are six classes of schools subjected to the superin- 
tendence of the education-board ; namevy, the popular, the 
| ymnasial, the philosophical, the medico-chirurgical, the ju- 
|ridical, and the theological. The four last of these, form 
separalely the objects of various special institutions ; and, 
combined together, they constitute the four faculties of the 
universities. ‘he gymnasium is the school for classical learn- 
ing, mathematics and elementary philosophy ; and the popu- 
lar schools comprehend the establishments of various degrees, 
in which instruction is imparted of a more practical character, 
| to those whose station in life does not fit them for the study of 
| the learned languages. The lowest of these are the rolks- 
| schulen, or, as they are often termed, the trivial or the Ger- 
| man schools, established or intended to be established in eve- 
ry district or parish of town or county, forthe primary instruc- 
tion in religion and morality, reading, writing, and accounts. 
In the larger places are also numerous upper schools, haupt 
schulen, wherein a somewhat more extended education is giy- 
en, for persons designed for the mechanical arts and other sim- 
ilar pursuits. These have an upper class who receive instruc- 
tion in drawing, elementary geometry, and geography, and 
with it is combined a normal school for teachers in the volks- 
schulen. In the larger towns are also commercial academies 
termed real-schulen, in which are comprised two divisions of 
scholars; the one general, receiving instruction in accounts 
geography, and history ; the other special, having in addition 
thereto, teachers in book-keeping and the principles of trade 
for mercantile pupils, in natural history and rural economy for 
those intended for agricultural life, in mathematics, chemistry 
and principles of art for students in the higher arts, and in va- 
rious foreign languages, especially English, French, and Ital- 
ian, for those who may desire to receive such instruction. Ip 
the volks-schulen girls are taught, except in rare instances 
in separate ruoms from the boys ; and for the superior instruc- 
tion of females there are distinct establishments corresponding 
with the havpt-schulen and real-schulen of the boys, many of 
them managed and directed by certain communities of nuns, 
which are especially preserved for the purpose of education. 
Industrial schools of various kinds, and for both sexes, are 
also in some parts combined with these more general educa- 











| 


* The following account of the educational system of Austria is abridged 
| mainly from Turnbull's Austria, published during the present year in Lon- 
|don. Some of the statistics are from Hawkins’ Germany. 

+ Turnbull mentions an instance of a large manufacturer in Bohemia. 

who was fined for employing a workman, not provided with the requisite 
sertificates of education. 











Primary Schools in Austria. 





tional institutions ; but the expenses attending such establish- 
ments prevent there being very numerous, 

The establishment thus last described constitute the class 
of popular schools. The next above these are the gymnasial; 
of which there are one, or two, or several, in each district, ac- 
cording to the extent of its population. ‘The pupils of the 
gymnasium are divided into several classes : the earlier ones 
are taught in religion, moral philosophy, elementary mathe- 
matics and physics, and Latin philology. To these subjects 
are added, tor the more advanced classes—partly as perfect 
courses at the gymnasium, and partly as introductory to the 
higher instruction in the same branches at the lyceum or uni- 
versity—general history (and especially that of Austria,) clas- 
sical jiterature, Greek philology, esthetics (namely, rhetoric, 
poetry, and a knowledge of the fine arts,) and the history of 
philosophy. Above the gymnasium are the eight universities 
of Prague, Vienna, Padua, Pavia, Lemberg, Gratz, Olmutz, 
and Inspruck; to which must be added t).e Hungarian univer- 
sity at Pesth. These are divided into two orders—those of 
Prague, Vienna, Padua, Pavia, and Pesth, are of the first hav- 
ing chairs for all the four faculties of theology, law, medicine, 
and philosophy ; the others havea smaller number—as for in- 
stance, Gratz which has but three, having no professorship of 
medicine, and Lemberg, which has only two. In further ad- 
dition, according to circumstances and localities, professor- 
ships are established, either at the gymnasium, the lyceum, 
or the university, in the Italian and Oriental languages, in 
theoretical agriculture, astronomy, chemistry, mechanics, and 
other branches of practical science. In most of the provin- 
cial capitals, where no university exists (in such towns, for in- 
stance, as Linz, Laybach, Klagenfurt, é&c.,) there is an insti- 
tution, under the name Lyceum, which answers the purpose of 
a minor university; wherein public courses of lectures are giv- 
en in some or all of the four faculties, and in other branches of 
knowledge. The degree cannot, indeed, be taken at the lyca- 
um in any of the faculties: but certificates, may be there ob- 
tained, which are accepted in lieu of those of the universities 
for a large number of cases where certificates are required, and 
for youths who require them not, the education of the lyceum, 
extending as it does to the highest Greek and Latin classics 
and natural philosophy, answers every purpose of general ed- 
ucation. Of these lyceums there are, in the empire twenty- 
three under Roman Catholic direction ; besides eleven Prot- 
estant, Lutheran, or Calvinist, and one Unitarian. For the in- 
struction of the Hebrew subjects there are gymnasiums and oth- 
er schools, wherein the same books are read as in the general es- 
tablishments of the empire, except only that works of Jewish, 
are substituted for those of Christian, theology. In special 
branches of knowledge the government establishments are 
very numerous: medical and surgical academies, clerical 
academies, polytechmic schools, military institutions in all 
branches, and a college forthe Eastera languages, &c. 

The popular schools are inspected and directed by the pa- 
rochial incumbent, who, with a view to this duty, is bound 
to receive instruction, previous to his induction to a benefice, 
in the system of scholastic management, or, as it is termed 
in the language of the edicts, the science of pedagogy. He 
is required at least twice a week, at certain fixed hours, to ex- 
amine and catechise the pupils, and to impart to them religious 


instruction ;the parish or district being obliged to provide him | 


with a carriage for that purpose, when the schools to be visit- 
ed are distant from his residence. He orders removals from 
lower to higher classes, and grants those certificates, without 
which no pupil can pass from the popular school to the gym- 
nasium. He is bound to render, periodically, statistical and 
discriminating returns on the state of the schools, both to his 
spiritual superior and to the kreisampt ; to urge on parents the 
great importance of education to their offspring ; and to sup- 
ply books to those who cannot afford to purchase them, and 
clothes (so far as the poor fund or private contribution may 
enable him to do so) tv such as, for want of clothing, are 
prevented attending the schools. Where children of differ- 
ent creeds are intermixed in one school, religious instruction 
and catechization is confined to the last hour of the morning 
and afiernoon attendance, during which hour the non-Roman- 
ists are dismissed to receive instruction elsewhere from their 
respective pastors ; but where the number of non-Romapists 
is sufficiently great to support a separate school, the minister 


| of, that persuasion, whatever it may be, is charged exclusively 
| with the same duties as, in the general schools, are im osed 

on the parish priest. To ministers of all professions ree 

recourse is by the terms of the ordinances, allowed to the aid 
| of the poor-jund and of the grants from the kreisampt. If the 
| schools be too distant or too numerous for the proper super- 
vision of the local minister, a separate instructor is named by 
the bishop, or, if the school be protestant, by the provincial 
| Superintendent ; and, for the visitors of all denominations 
| the expense of a carriage is equally borne by the public. Ex- 
| cept in the points above enumerated, the parochial minister 
| has no power to act, but only to report ; in all those connected 

with detects or deficiencies of the buildings, he, in con- 
| junction with the civil commissary, reports to the krei- 
|sampt, and in those of merely scholastic nature, as well 
jas in the conduct of the teachers, he addresses his remarks to 
the inspector of the district. 

The teachers at all the popular schools are required to pro- 
duce testimonals from the normal school at which they have 
been instructed, and receive their appointment from the dioce- 
san consistory, or from the provincial chief of any special re- 
ligions for which they may be intended, but require in all ca- 
ses the confirmation of the landesstelle. They are provided 
with residences attached to the schools, together with fixed 
stipends during good health and good conduct, and are allow- 
ed superannuation pensions, which, if they shall have served 
for a period of ten years, are extended to their widows, and to 
their orphans under fourteen years of age. 

_Each district has an aufseer, or inspector (named by the 
bishop from among the parochial clergy holding bevefices 
therein) who compiles detailed statements on every point con- 
nected with education, for his spiritual superior, and for the 
kreisampt. Once a year he makes a tour of personal inspec- 
tion, examines the pupils, distributes rewards to the best 
scholars, and supervises alike both the ministry and the teach- 
ers; most especially enforcing the rule, that those books only 
shall be used, and those instructions only be given, which have 
been commanded by imperial edict. Above these district in- 
spectors, each diocese has a higher officer, under the name of 
oberaufseer, or inspector-general, who is named by the crown 
and is in most cases amember of the cathedral chapter. His 
supervision extends not to the volks-schulen only, but also to 
the real and the haupt-schulen; and for these purposes he 
is the district-inspector for the city of his residence, and the 
inspector-general for the whole diocese. He is the official 
referree, whose opinion the consistory are bound to demand 
in every exercise uf their educational functions, and by whom 
they are in fact principally guided ; since every matter where- 
in their sentiments may not agree with his, must be referred 
to the decision of the landesstelle. He examines and certifies 
teachers for appointment by the consistory ; receives quarterly 
statements in all details from his subordinate inspectors, and 
embodies them into general reports, for the landesstelle and the 
crown ; finally, as supervisor of spiritual instruction, he exam- 
ines candidates for orders, and novices for monastic vows, and 
grants certain testimonials of proficiency which are indispen- 
sable for their admission. To the episcopal consisstories 
| beaded by the bishop, is committed the general supervision 

of all the scolastic concerns of the diocese, the regulations of 
matters of discipline, the communication of instruction, and 
| the investigation of delinquencies. It is a part of their func- 
| tions to order the erection of schools, to appoint the teachers, 
to authorize the payment of pensions to teachers in sickness 
or in age, and to their widows and orphans, when entitled to 
them; but in these points, as iu all others which involve any 
exercise of real authority, patronage, or influence, their acts 
are invalid without the confirmation of the landesstelle. For 
the professors of non-Romanist creeds, these respective func- 
tions are discharged in their several gradations by oflicers of 
their own persuasion. The protestant seniors and superin- 
tendents are the district-inspectors and the provincial iuspect- 
ors-general for their respective communities ; and the func- 
tions of the diocesan consistories are transferred to the central 
Calvinistic and Lutheran consistories at Vienna. 

The schools of higher degree, the Gymnasium, the Lyce- 
um, the theological seminary, and the University, are all, as 
well as the popular schools, more or less subjected to the su- 
pervision of the diocesan and his consistory ; but these depend 



































































































































































































































































































































214 Fdducation i 


more immediately on theeducational board at Vienna. Over | 


each of them presides a director, who is charged with the 
general management, in point both of Jdiscipline and instruc- 
tion, acting under the orders of the board, or the edicts of the 
emperor. The various professors and teachers are all either 
named or approved by the landesstelle, or the educational 


board ; the same discriminating precautions being adopted as | 
at the popular schools, for the religious instruction of those | 


who profess non-Romish creeds. In every station, and in the 
various branches of education, the pupils are subjected to half- 
yearly examinations by authorised visitors ; and from the re- 
sult of these examinetions, as well as from the testimonials 
which each is bound to produce as to moral conduct, and also 
as to religious knowledge from the minister of his commun- 
ion, the director forms the reports which are furnished to the 
government. 

For the erection of popular schools, certain rules are laid 
down which ensure their erection as occasion may require. 
Although no ordinances compel education, yet the induce- 
ments held out to desire it are so great, that for schools of this | 
description there is a constantly increasing demand, partly | 
arising from the people themselves, and partly instigated by | 
the spiritual and civil authorities ; and, indeed, so urgent have | 
of late years been applications to this effect, that it has become | 
a usual, although not universal practice, to require of the pa- | 
rishioners, or the inhabitants of the district petitioning, that | 
they shall bind themselves by voluntary assessment to bear | 
the whole or a portion of the attendant expenses. 


After the | 
locality has been fixed by the aufseer and the kreisampt, it de- | 
pends on the landesstelle to issue the decree that the school be | 
built ; and, this being done, the law then provides for its gra- 
tuitous erection and completion. The lord of the soil is 
bound to grant the land and the materials; the inhabitants of 
the district to supply the labor ; and the patron of the parochial 
benefice the internal fittings-up; all subsequent repairs, as 
well as the hiring of buildings for temporary accommoda- 
tion, being a charge on these three parties jointly. 
Notwithstanding, however, these ample provisions for gen- 
eral education, it will be readily conceived, that in a country 
where certain classes possess large pecuniary means, and high 
aristocratic feelings, instruction cannot be absolutely confined 
to public institutions. In Vienna and other cities many aca- 
demic establishments of a superior order exist, endowed in 
the manner of our public schools; and in these, or in the | 
schools of the monasteries before mentioned, wherein board- | 
ers are permitted to be received, or, finally, under private | 
tutors in their own families, a large portion of the higher | 
classes receive their education. | 


To the reign of the late Emperor Francis belongs the prin- | 
cipal organization of the existing system, the foundations of | 
which were laid inthe earliest years of his reign (perhaps | 
partially in that of his predecessor,) and the superstructure 
raised and moulded by a great variety of subsequent edicts. 
Its progress has encountered difficulties in various quarters. 

To surmount these various obstacles, whether arising from 
indifference in the lower classes or repugnance in the higher, 
the government adopts, as usual, a gradual and cautious, but 
most persevering policy; often yielding for a time, but gen- 
erally triumphant in the end. 

Thus every year witnessess a decided progress; and so far 
has the system already succeeded, that, with the exception of 
Hungary, whence no returns are made, and where educatiun is | 
very loosly and inadequately attended to, above three-fifths of | 
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n Austria. 


Actually going to school males, 874,720 
- “ females, 661,384 


| 


1,536,104 

It has been stated, that although the course of education is 
mainly gratuitous, yet a sma!! sum, amounting to 12 florins 
at the gymnasium, and from 18 to 30 florins at the universities, 
is paid by all who have not certificates of poverty, towards a 
fund for the grant of stipends to poor students. 

The following statistics are gathered from an article in the 
| first volume of the Central Society of education. There are 9 
Universities, 36 Lycea, or Colleges, 21 Ecclesiastical Semina- 
ries, [these three classes of institutions numbered in 1834, 


| 864 professors and teachers in Theology, Physic, Law and 


Philosophy, with 20,586 students,] 26 military schools with 
3,914 pupils, 127 Gymnasia with 900 masters, and 28,963 
pupils, 24,931 national schools with 32,053 teachers, and 
1,994,500 pupils. There are besides, an Equestrian Academy 
and Polytechnic Institute at Vienna; a Technical Institute 
at Gratz with 250 students, and another at Prague with 400 
pupils. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF VIENNA. 

The whole institution is intended to fulfil a threefold purpose— 
as a school for the mechanic arts, manufactures and commerce, as a 
conservatory of arts and manufactures, and as an institute for the 
promotion of national industry. The last named object is effected 
by public exhibitions, from time to time, of the products of manufac- 
tures, under the direction of the institute. For the better execution 
of this object, a spacious building is now erecting on the premises, 
adapted to the occasional display and permanent deposite of speci. 
mens of the mechanic arts. The collections which form the conser. 
vatory of arts, are also used for instruction in the school, and will be 
described in connexion with it. 

The whole institution is under the control of a director, who is 
responsible to the higher authorities of public instruction, and of 
trade and manufactures. The director is the general superin. 
tendent of the business of the institute, and of the instruction, but 
does not teach. He regulates the admission of pupils and the Gisci- 
line. The money concerns are under the charge of a treasurer, 
who is responsible to the director. The inferior officers are re- 
sponsible to the same authority. The discipline of the scholastc 
department is simple, but rigid, no pup'l being allowed to remain 
connected with it whose deportment is not proper. The courses are 
gratuitous, except a small entrance fee, and this is considered as 
warranting prompt removal when the pupil does not perform the 
duties prescribed by the institution. 

The department of instruction is composed of three schools, a 
technical, a commercial, and a ‘real school.” The Jast named is 
a preparatory school for the two others, and may be entered as early 
as thirteen years of age. Its courses are of religious instruction, of 
German language, elementary mathematics, geography, history, nat. 
history, elocution, calligraphy, and drawing, and are obligatory upon 
the pupils. Italian and French may be studied if the pupil desires it. 
As these courses lead, in three years, to the other departments of 
the institution, the candidates for admission are required to possess 
the elementary attainments necessary to their successful prosecu- 
tion. There are five professors and four teachers connected with 
this school, which is superintended by the vice-director of the insti- 
tute. The instructors rank by regulation with those inthe gymnasia 
or classical schools of the empire. The course of instruction is not as 
comprehensive as that in the Prussian real schools, but is an ade- 
quate preparation for the next higher divisions, which supply in 
part these deficiencies. 

The technical and commercial schools furnish special instruction 




































































the juvinile population of the empire do actually receive scho- | according to the intended pursuits of the pupil, though he may, in 
lastic instruction. | According to official reports, there are 10 | fact, select the courses which he wishes to attend, not being limited 
Transylvania, 52,698 children attending school, out of 64, | as to the number or character of the branches. The director advi- 
227 capable of doing so: in the Military Frontier, only 60,-| ses with the pupil, on admission, as to the studies most appropriate 
878 out of 124,778 ; and in the entire residue of the empire, | tu be followed, ifhis intended calling is fixed, and he is not allowed to 
German and Italian. but always exclusive of Hungary, 1,536,- | join the classes, the courses of which require preparation, without 
104 out of 2,529,171. It appears, moreover, that, on the| presenting a certificate from the school at which he has been in. 
whole, a larger portion of boys go to school than of girls, as | structed, or being examined, to ascertain his proficiency. In regard 
may be seen from the following analysis of the two last num- | other courses, there is no such restriction. The age for admis- 
bers giveu above, viz. :— |Son wextecs years. = . : 
In the whole empire, exclusive of Hungary, Transylvania | The instruction is given in the technical school by eight profes. 
and the military frontier— = , ; | Sors and two assistants; the professors lecturing, and in 8ome of the 
; | courses, interrogating the pupils. Certain lectures are also gone 
Capable of going to sc | over by the assistant with the classes. ‘The courses which combine 
‘ ” | practice with teaching, will be pointed out in enumerating the sub- 
| jects of study. The division of these subjects, and the time devoted 
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males, 1,307,777 
females, 1,221,394 


''to them during the week, are as toliows: 


2,529,171 
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I. General Chemistry, applied to the arts, five hours, l 


II. Special Technical Chemistry, tenhours. This course gives a | 
particular account of all the processes of the arts of which the prin. | 
ciples were developed in the general lectures. There is a special 
laboratory devoted to the course, where, under the superintendence 
of the professor or of his assistants, the pupils go through the pro. 
cesses on a small scale. Those who have a particular object in 
view, as dyeing, bleaching, printing upon stuffs, or the manufacture | 
of chemical preparations or metallurgy, are directed in their investi. | 
gations especially to the parts of chemistry which they will have to 
apply. Practice and theory are thus combined. Ill, Physics, with 
special reference to its applications, five hours. !V. Elementary 
Mathematics, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and mensu- 
ration, ten hours. This course is intended for those who have not 
passed through the real school. V. Higher Mathematics, five 
hours. There is a repetition by an assistant, also of five hours. 
VI. Mechanics, including the description and calculation of ma- | 
chines, five hours. This subject is founded upon a course of ma. | 
chines, considered ‘as an application of descriptive geometry and | 
drawing, superintended by an assistant. VII. Practical Geometry, 
including land and topographical surveying, levelling, &c., five hours. 
The lectures are accompanied by practice in the use of instruments 
in the field. VIII. Civil and Hydraulic Architecture, ten hours. | 
This includes a complete course of engineering, in its various bran. 
ches. Itis accompanied by exercises indrawing. 1X. Technology, 
or a general discussion of arts and trades, five hours. The subjects 
which come under the head of special chemistry are omitted in the 
lectures of this division. X. The assistant professor of chemistry 
delivers an extra lecture, daily, on the methods of measuring Spe. | 
cific Gravities, during part of the course. XI. Elementary Drawing | 
for those who have not passed through the real school, five hours. | 
There are extra courses in the Latin, Bohemian, and English lan. 
guages, for those who wish to follow them. 

The time devoted to drawing depends upon the student, but it is 
obvious that his knowledge must be very incomplete, and that he 
will carry away from the school but an imperfect record of descrip- 
tive geometry and its applications, unless he devotes a great deal | 
of time to this branch. In this respect, the arrangement of the | 
school is entirely differen: from that at Berlin, where the drawings 
accompanying the courses are made as much a matter of regular | 
duty, as the attendance upon the lectures themselves. ‘This is cer- 
tainly the proper plan, and while it appeared to me that the time 
spent in the graphic exercises at Berlin was even beyond the meas. | 
ure of their importance, | am decidedly of opinion tnat a strict at. | 
tention to this department is essential. 

The collections, by the aid of which these courses are carried | 
out, are—1. An extensive collection of chemical preparations for | 
both special and general chemistry. The pupils in special chemis. | 
try, as already stated, make preparations in the departments of the | 
art which they intend to jollow, and some of these are left behind 
them as specimens of their skill. In the department of the dyer, | 





} 





| 
| 
| 


there is quite a large series of specimens collected in this way. | 
The laboratories fur both special and general chemistry are admira. | 
bly adapted to their purpose. 2. A cabinet of instruments for the 
course of practical geometry. 3. Aconsiderable collection of phys. 
ical apparatus. 4. A collection of models of machines, and in en. | 
gineering. 5. A technological cabinet of a most complete charac. | 
ter, and admirably arranged ; it contains many of the best speci- 
mens of Austrian arts and manafactures. All these collections are | 
under the care of the professor in whose department they find al 
place; there being, besides, curators for the immediate charge of | 
them, and for keeping them in repair. The cabinet of physical ap. | 


paratus, and of models and machinery, were in the main supplied 
from the workshops of the institution. These shops have long been 
celebrated for the astronomical and geodesic instruments furnished 
from them. They are still kept up, though on a reduced scale, 
their chief object having been accomplished. They were never in- 
tended, like those of Berlin, to afford practical instruction to the | 
pupils, The institution, indeed, does not recognize the principle 
that this can be done to advantage in the mechanical department. | 
It is certain, as already stated, that great care is required to render | 
such establishments of any avail beyond the point of giving to the 
pupil a general readiness with his hands, and that even when well 
conducted they are expensive. Success in practical chemistry re- 
quires essentially a very considerable knowledge of theory; the 
processes on a small scale, represent, in general, fairly those upon 
a large, and,experiments thus made, frequently save the outlay 
which is required to make them in a large way. The practice ina 
laboratory of a school is, besides, very nearly of the kind required 
for the manufactory. These, among other circumstances, render 
the problem in regard to successful preparation for the arts depend- 
ing upon cuemistry, different from that relating to the art of the ma- 
chinist. It is in this department that the polytechnic school of Vi- 
enna is particularly strong. There can be no doubt that Austrian 





manufactures in general have received a great impulse through the 
medium of this institution, and particularly of its scholastic depart. 
ment, but while praise is yielded to the different courses, the ar- 
rangements for teaching chemistry must be considered as having a 
preference over the others. 

The lessons in the commercial school embrace the following sub- 


| jects: —I, Commercial correspondence, three hours per week. II. 


The science of trade, three hours. III. Austrian laws relating to 
trade and exchange, three hours. IV. Commercial arithmetic, six 
hours. V. Book-keeping, by single and double entry, four hours. 
VI. Account of the materials of trade, their sources, uses, proper. 
ties, kinds, adulterations to which they are subject, &c., four hours. 
VII. Commercial geography, three hours. VAIL, History of com. 
merce, three hours. There are five professors in this school. 

Once a week the professors of the institute meet, under the presi- 
dency of the director, to confer on the business of the institution. 
Saturday is appropriated in part to this purpose, and there are no 
exercises for the students on that day. One of the professors is 
secretary of the Board. The professors rank by regulation with 
those of the universities. 

The lectures last from October to August of every year. At the 


| close of them, a pupil who wishes a certificate in any branch, presents 


himself, and is examined by a professor, in presence of the director 
and of two members of the imperial commission of studies. A stu- 
dent who has attended the lectures, and does not wish to be exam. 
ined, may recive a certificate of attendance. 

To supply the place of a regular division of studies for different 
callings, one of the earlier programmes contained a recommenda- 
tion of certain courses of study as preparatory to particular occupa- 
tions. ‘lhe recommendations were the following :—For tradesmen, 
the two years of the real school, and one year of the commercial 
school; or for a more complete education, an additional year, em- 
bracing the courses of chemistry, physics, and technology of the 
technical school, For dyers, printers in stuffs, bleachers, manufac- 
turers of chemical products, ot salt, of saltpetre, for miners, metal- 
lurgists, brewers, &c —special chemistry, physics, and technology, 
with some of the courses of the commercial school. For machi- 
nists, hydraulic engineers, mill-wrights, foreman in manutactories, 


| and mining engineers—a course of two years was recommended, 


the first to embrace mathematics, physics, and drawing, and the sec- 
ond, mechanics, machine-drawing, andtechnology. Ae a preparation 
for agriculturists and foresters, courses of mathematics, physics, prac. 
tical geometry, chemistry, and book-keeping. For miners—math- 
ematics, physics, practical geometry, mechanics, drawing, and bouk- 
keeping. For surveyors—mathematics, physics, practical geome- 
try, drawing, and buok-keeping. 

There is still a regular course laid down for architects and civil 
engineers, the satisfactory completion of which entitles to a diplo. 
ma. The first year includes elementary mathematics, technology, 
and drawing ; the second, higher mathematics, physics, and draw- 
ing ; the third, the applied mathematics, mechanics, practical geom. 


| etry, and drawing; the fourth, architecture, engineering, drawing, 


technology, chemistry, and book-keeping. 

The library of the Institute is appropriated to the several depart- 
ments, and is used by the students as well as by the professors. 
Yearly appropriations, beside the entrance and dipluma fees, are 
devoted to its increase. The professors have the right of recom. 


| mending such works to be purchased as they may deem of use in 


their departmerts. An annual is published by the institute, consist- 
ing of original and selected scientific articles, by the professors, and 
notices of the institution.—Pres. Bache’s Report. 


AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS IN ITALY. 


ene 


The population of this country amounted in 1835 to 2,455,539, com- 
prising in 2233 communi, forming nine provinces. ‘The general intro- 
duction of elementary schools in Lombardy, commenced in 1822. ‘Two 
objects are proposed in their establishment; the first being, to afford to 
the hurnblest class, both agricultural and manufacturing, instruction 
adapted to their condition; and the second, to furnish the youth of the 
middle classes with an education which shall fitthem for pursuing 
commerce, agriculture, or the useful arts. 

For the first object are designed the lesser elementary schools, in 
which are received separately children of each sex, between the ages 
of six andtwelve. The instruction which they here receive comprises 
religion, reading, writing, arithmetic, the first rudiments of grammar ; 


and for girls, needle-work and knitting. ‘They are divided into two 
classes, and the course of instruction is complete iu three years at most. 
For the children of those above the lowest classes, there are higher 


schools, some of which are divided into three classes, and some into 
four. The first are for both sexes, the latter only for boys. In the 
two first classes of all these schools, the instruction is the same as 
that in the lesser schools; in the third class is taught caligraphy, com- 
position, the higher parts of arithmetic applied practically to the 
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necessities of lif:; and, in the female schools, fine needlework and em-* 
broidery, la the boys schouls, which have tour classes, the preceding | 
branches of insiruction are followed by acourse which lasts two years, 

in which are taugut the elements of geometry, natural history and me- 

chanics, and the drawing of ornaments, machines, maps, and architec- 

ture; the manner of teaching being both theoretical aud practical. 

Some of these institutions ave at the expense of the central govern- | 
meni—some are provided for by the different communes. The higher | 
schools of three classes for boys, as weli as the lesser elementary | 
schools for both sexes, are entirely at the expense of the communi; 

whereas the four class schools, and those of three classes for giris, are 

provided by the government, One of each of these last kinds is 

established in the principal town of each of the nine provinces, as well 

as one tor girls in Crema and Cassalmagyiore. 

Here we may observe three points in wuich the Austrian system of | 
popular education is superior to that as yet established in France. First, 
girls have equal advantages with boys, as far as elementary education 
is necessary for them; and the communi are found abie to support the | 
whole expense ; secondly, the superior schools, which have tailed 1n | 
France, are here in vigor, being supported by the government; and | 
nine such, distributed amongst a population of only two millions and | 
a half, seems a fair proportion, Another important feature in the edu- 
cation affurded at Lombardy is, that it recognises the great deficiency , 
of auy system of which religious instruction forms no part. The | 
grand evil of the systein is, that the instruction imparted is limited and 
moulded to suit the views of the government, and any independent | 
exercise of the knowledge thus acquired, is jealously prevenied. 

We will now observe the increase of these various kinds of schools, 
dur:ng the ten years since their estublislment, ending with 1832: 


| 
| 


} TOTAL SCHULARS, | 


Schools. 


Schools. 


Schools. 


| 
| 


Lesser Boy’s 


Higher Girl's 


Higher Boy’s 


2108 | 492 | 81,241 
2279 | 114 | 112,127 


wad 


1822 | 19 | 11 


| 4832 | 57 | 14 | 


26,524 


54,640 | 
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Besides, these government schools, in which children from six to 
twelve years old are gratuitously instructed, there were in 1832, 228 
schools for Sundays and holidays, where 4566 children acove the ages 
of twelve are taught the duties of religion, and perfected in the knowl- | 
edge which they had acquired at the public schools, ‘These are open- 
ed gratuitously by parish priests and school-masters, in conformity 
with the following sentence in the instructions of the clergy, attached 
to the government regulations for elementary schools: “ The pre- 
scribed period of attendance at the public schools being often insuffi- | 
cient for the necessary education of the children; in those places where 
there exists none but elementary schools, the priest will be required to 
give instruction in religion, and the school-master in other subjects, on 
the atternoons of holidays, to those above the age at which attendance | 
at the public schools ceases to be obligatory.” 

In some large towns, charitable individuals instruct the shop-boys 
and apprentices every evening, in all that is most suitable to their con- 
dition. 

All the asylums for foundlings and orphans have an elementary 
school attached to them. ‘There are also in Lombardy thirty-six 
charitable boarding schools; twenty for 702 boys, and sixteen con- 
taining 732 girls. . 

The elementary schools, kept by private individuals, in which the 
scholars for their education amounted in 1932 to 241 ; containing avout 
5119 boys, and 459 with 8631 girls. 

The private superior schoois or colleges contain 721 boys and 1641 
girls. 

Altogether, therefore, we may estimate the number of children, 
chiefly between the ages of six andtweive, who were in 1832 receiving 
elementary instruction in Lombardy, at the considerable number ot | 
183,879, i. e. one thirteenth of the inhabitants. At that date, there 
were only ninety-eight communi without a school, and most of these 
contained a population below that which the law obliges to maintain | 
one. The readiness of the people to avail themselves of the benefits 
of education for their children may be judged of from the fact, that in 
1832 there were in the 2233 communi of Lombardy, 3443 public school | 
rooms, of which 473 were gratuitously erected by private beneficence, 
the rest being entirely at the expense of the communi, 

The plans of govornment will not be complete till two institutions | 
of still higher instruction for merchants and manufacturers shall be | 
established, one at Milan, and the other at Venice. ‘They will teach | 
history, particularly of arts and commerce, the science of commerce, 
foreign languages, chemistry applied to the arts, architecture, mechan- 
ics, and hydraulics. 

The government appoint provincial and district inspectors of public } 
schools, on whose efficiency much of the success of the system depends. 

To secure a supply of proper persous to assume the important office | 
of school master must be a principal consideration in every system of | 
general education. The means adopted for training young men for | 
this employment in Lombardy appear rather deficient. A six-months’ 





| impressions and first ideas which we receive in tender infancy. 


| learning anything reasonable. 


Primary Schools in Austria. 





course in the science of teaching, is given in the higher schools of 
Milan and Mantau, and three months in the other schools of four 
classes. Afier this course, the aspirant to the office of master must 
pass a year aS aSsisianl in the practice of leaching at some public 
school. Instruction in the sctence of teaching is also given to those 


| intended for holy orders in the episcopal seminaries. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The Abate Ferranti Aporti, the founder of a school for the deaf 
and dumb at Cremona, had the honor of first introducing infant 
schools into Italy, by the formation of one in the same town in 1829, 
‘The following extract from a communication of the founder, will 
give an idea of the principles upon which those schools are con- 
ducted in Italy. 

The Abate first enumerates the evils of education received by 
infants abandoned to the care of their parents as observed at Cre. 
mona. 

1. In the moral habits, obstinacy and caprice often manifest them. 
selves, originating in the over-indulgence of their parents; the 
spirit of revenge taught them by the practice of satisfying the child 
for any pain he endures, by guiding his hand to strike the real or 
supposed author of the injury; shyness and awkwardness, caused 
by living only with their families; no habit of order; no practice of 
moral or religious duties. 2. As to their intellectual culture ; all 
teaching confined to that of some uncouth, and sometimes indecent 
provinciaiisms; to telling them sturies of witches, fairies, and ap- 
pariuons, of ghosts and goblins, fit only to fill their minds with vain 
terro:s. No developments afforded to the intelle: tual faculties; no 
direction adapted to form their young judgment; so that in short, 
the whole system of education given to their virgin minds, seems 
rather adapted to corrupt them in their first exertion, and in their 
earliest development. 3. In reference to their physical faculties ; 
innumerable mischiefs arise, whether from the practice of condem. 
ning children to sit for many hours a day without stirring in baby 
chairs ; or trom allowing them to indulge without check their natu- 
rally immoderate spirits. Excessive restraint causes weakness of 
body and every deformity which aiters its proportions, and which 
often renders them wretched and useless through the remainder of 
their days. From the contrary extreme, serious accidents often 
occur, which leave behind them permanent injuries or lameness and 
mutilations, which render them a burden to society. From these 
causes result injury to their bodily health and strength, a moral cor- 


| ruption not easily remedied, and false ideas of things, and habits of 


forming erroneous judgments, are implanted in the tender minds of 


| the children. ‘These two last evils are the more worthy of attention, 


inasmuch as daily experience proves how indellible are the early 
It 
is a false opinion, that at an early age children are incapable of 
Children are apt to learn as soon as 
they can speak, and it is a sad waste of the most precious time of 
lite, to aliow them to occupy their first years in trifles. Nor isit more 
correct to suppose that they do not at that age employ their reason; 
any one who will observe their little sports, and listen to their con. 
versation, will be convinced of it. It must not, however, be sup- 


| posed from this, that we think it right to extend widely the sphere of 


instructions which we consider useful to infancy. Having established 
the possibility of instruction and education, we select only those 


| subjects adapted to the nature of infants, and such as are suggested 


by the exercises they practice when left to themselves, without the 


| derection of guide ur master. For instaace, we observe that children 
(even of a tender age,) at the sight of a new object, immediately ask 


itsname. Now, why may we not profitably excite their curiosity, 
either by cffering to their consideration objects necessary or useful 
to be known, or by asking them the names which they do not yet 
know of objects already tamiliar to them? In this way is obtained 
the advantage of teaching them the pure Italian, (the patois of all 
Lombardy is detestable,) and this, not by dry grammatical rules, but 
by actual example, the most efficient method at that age. 2. They 


| are particularly fond of hearing stories and histories, and thus they 
| listen with eager attention to their nurses or parents, when they re- 
| late the absurd fables common amongst the people. 


Let us avail 
ourselves of this natural curiosity, and we may advantageously sub. 


| stitute for these foolish and tasteless stories, some solid information, 


as, for instance, a sketch of sacred history, which may besides 
serve as an introduction to the doctrines of Christianity, 

The children themselves are our best guides as to the fittest 
method of communicating this sort of information to their young 
minds. If we show them a picture representing either a figure or 
an action, they cagerly examine it, and immediately begin to ask, 
Who is this? Who is that? What is he about? What’s that? &c. 


| Selecting then the best pictures, representing scenes of the sacred 


history, and showing them to the children, explaining the subject 
and the persons represented, they will acquire with pleasure, and 
insensibly from their earliest years, much important religious knowl- 
edge. 
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Again, it is a well known fact, that children are fond of singing, 
and this exercise, when well directed, serves to give a proper tone 
to the voice, and to communicate to the ear a sense of proper intona- 
tion and harmony. It is besides of great use (and of this the schools 
afford repeated examples) in preventing every defect of the organs 
of speech, which, if neglected during the first years of childhood, 
may cause at a more advanced age the habit of stuttering; a most 
serious defect, which often becomes ridiculous and humiliating to 
persons of distinguished intellect. Lastly, children like to write, 
read, and count objects. 

In conformity with the above observations, the following plan of 
education is constructed. As to the education and instruction of the 
intellect, it is proposed to effect this by the knowledge of familiar 
objects and of their names, disposed systematically, and distributed 
into classes ; so that while children learn them, they may be direct. 
ed to distinguish their likeness or unlikeness, the whole and its va- 
rious parts, the genera and species. In this part of instruction are 
comprised the names of the various parts of the human body, of our 
clothes, and of the most common natural objects, divided into ani- 
mals, vegetables and earths, of food, of buildings, and of their 
parts, &c. 

The method employed for the communication of this and all other 
knowledge, is the demonstrative, that is, by the actual exhibition of 
the objects themselves, or of faithtul representations of them. To 
this department of education belongs also the study of the alpha- 
bet, of reading, writing, and the first rules of arithmetic as well as 
of religion, regarded as a principal object, and treated historically, 
as is most adapted to this tender age, when we are almost incapable 
of abstraction. 

To moral education and instruction belong the daily prayers in Ital. 


ian for morning, noon, and evening, and for returning thanks, contain- | 


ing short but fervent liftings up of the mind to God, taken from the 
Scriptures and the catholic liturgy, and which are always accompanied 
with the Lord’s Prayer, the Salutation of the Angels, &c. Add to this, 
the explanations of the principles of sacred history, from which we 
do not fail to deduce moral principles for the regulation of the con- 
duct. The very discipline of the school, too, is all a moral educa. 
tion, since it is indispensable to exact obedience and subordination 
from all, by which they are habituated to order. Whenever, too, 
slight differences arise between the children, they are taken advan. 
tage of to establish principles of conduct and of mutual kindness 
which are not slow to strike root in their tender minds, nor easily 
lose their influence in after life. 

Their moral education is also promoted by the Psalms, which 
they learn as they singthem. It is true, that they may not compre. 
hend all contained in these hymns, but the time will come when they 
will understand their meaning ; then, instead of the indecencies and 
nonsense contained in the songs of the people, they will find them. 
selves instructed and strengthened with sentiments of a divine mo- 
rality. 

We now come to the physical education. The organs of the 
voice and of hearing, are educated by the exercise of singing, and 
by the inspection of prints (in the choice of which the best an 
most regular should be selected) the sight is educated to appreciate 
what is beautiful and well-proportioned. The games and gymnas. 
tic exercises adapted to their age and strength, contribute greatly 
to give them force and agility. Asa part of physical education, 
we must besides consider the regular life which they lead at the 
school, their frequent recreations, even the studies being conducted 
in the manner of a diversion, their eating at fixed hours, and of 
wholesome food, the marching round the school-room, and the 
walking to and from the school. 

Such are the principles upon which the Italian infant schools are 
founded. The furniture of one of these institutions is composed of 
few and simple articles. Besides the building and play-ground, with 
a few implements for gymnastic exercises, there are benches and 
desks with slates let into the wood, for the highest class. The mis- 
tress has a desk with drawers for the registers, prints, é&c. 


Everything being taught by means of the sight or of imitation, | 


books are not necessary. The subjects of instruction, besides the 
prayers and psalms, are moral stories, or parts of the Scriptures, 
related to the children in pure and simple language, and afterwards 
more fully illustrated by pictures painted for the purpose by ladies of 
the socicties, representing the scenes described, which particularly 
interest the children, and make them very attentive to the story, in 
order that, when the picture is exhibited, they may be able to under- 
stand it. This leads to questions on the scene represented in the 
picture, the persons, their attitudes, the color of their clothes, and 
innumerable others, all calculated to give a habit of observation and 
an idea of art. Pictures also of instruments employed in different 
trades, and men at work with them, are very interesting to the chil- 
dren, and afford a vehicle for much useful information. The young- 
est learn to repeat distinctly their own names, the parts of their per- 
sons, of their clothing, the furniture of the room, and so on. They 
are taught to count, first single numbers, then two at a time, three 


at a time, and so on; and the four rules of arithmetic, all by means 
of a great frame having twelve wires stretched horizontally one 
beneath another, on each of which are strung twelve balls. Nume-. 
ration, or the value of figures according to the space they occupy, 
is taught by a similar instrument, only having the wires perpendicu. 
lar, with nine balls on each, all or any of which may be kept out of 
sight by means of a spring which retains them behind a board, by 
which the upper part of the wires is covered. The wires, begin. 
ning at the right of the spectator, correspond to the places of wuits, 
tens, hundreds, &c. Above each wire, may be placed moveable 
cards having the Arabic numerals on them, so as to exhibit to the 
children at the same time the actual number by means of the balls, 
and its corresponding Arabic representative. For teaching frac. 
tions another frame may be employed with horizontal wires, on the 
uppermost of which is strung a cylinder, on the second two cylin- 
ders, making, when joined, one of the same length as the first, and 
thus representing two halves ; below is one divided into tiree equal 
parts, for thirds, another for quarters, and so on. Syllables, and then 
short words, are taught by placing on a frame, in view of all the 
children, moveable cards, having letters printed upon them, The 
more advanced are called upon to come to the frame and form a 
| given word, They then pick out, one by one, from the case in which 
| the cards are contained, each letter of the word, and then divide it 
| into syllables, pronouncing each separately. Notions of the natural 
| history of the domestic animais are taught by stories relating to 
therm, and illustrated by pictures about which they are questioned as 
to their uses, their food, their paces, their cries, &c. with injunctions 
| to treat them always with kindness. The girls learn to sew, &c., 
| both sexes to knit, and other easy work, whilst the youngest dccupy 
| their hands in picking to pieces silk rags. 

We may here remark, that in the garden attached to the infant 
school at Geneva, we remarked beds of shrubs and flowers, pro. 
tected only by a low slight fence, by which means the children are 
accustomed to abstain from exercising that destructive disposition 
in which they are naturally inclined to indulge. This would be an 
excellent idea, wherever it could be contrived in England, where it 
is a universal complaint, that the working classes, young and old, 
are more mischievous than thoSe of any other nation. 

It is found in Italy, that a distribution of prizes in the infant 
schools is rather injurious than otherwise, those who obtain them 
not understanding their value; while the rest, who receive nothing, 
are hurt and disappoined, Corporeal punishments are entirely 
unnecessary, and are completely excluded from these schools, the 
mistress being orly allowed to make the offender stand apart from 
his companions; and to induce him, by kind remonstrance, to feel 
sorrow tor his fault and a desire for pardon. 

A great deal of the benefit of these schools arises from the proper 
selection of the mistress, who keeps a register of any observations 
or incidents which she may think interesting. Ladies are also ap- 
pointed by the societies to inspect the schools in turn, and they also 
keep a register of any interesting facts or reflections which may 
occur to them, which are read at the meetings of the committee. 
From this accurate study of a numbcr of children, at an age when 
previously formed habits have less power to counteract the efforts 
of the teacher, the most valuable hints for the science of education 
may be obtained. 

In the spring of the present year, 1837, there were in existence 
in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, besides the infant schools at 
Cremona above mentioned, another in that province, one in each of 
the provinces of Mantau and Bergamo, two at Venice, one at Vicen- 
| za, and one at Verona, while others were in preparation. 





| Inthe Venetian states, including a population of 1,957,600, there are 
| 1348 elementary schools. Of these 28 are called upper schools, and 
/ consist, each of them, of four classes; and 1320 are called lower 
schools, in which there are but two classes. The age of the children 
| attending them is from six to twelve years; the instruction is gratui- 
tous, and the whole number attending them in 1836, was about 78,000, 
The subjects of instruction for each class in the elementary schools 
are thus limited; in the first class, religion, the alphabet, vocabulary, 
rudiments of the ltalian grammar, instructive tales, first principles of 
arithmetic, and writing copies; in the second class, religion, compen- 
dious history of the Old Tonament, duties of subjects, second part of 
grammar, elements of composition, second part of the principles of 
arithmetic and writing; in the ¢hird class, elements of Italian gram- 
mar, Martini’s lessons from the Gospels and Epistles, third part of the 
principles of arithmetic, selections from the history of the Old Testa- 
ment, &c. and writing; and in the fourth class, elements of geometry, 
natural philosophy, and mechanics, natural history, architecture, 
grammar of a supefior class, elements of geography, composition, 
fourth part of the principles of arithmetic, moral tales, moral reflec- 
tions, and writing. 
Besides these national schools, there are severa! private ones for the 
instruction of destitute children, at the expense and under the sole care 





of the benevolent. 
No. 15. 4. 
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EDUCATION IN TUSCANY. | 


In the year 1835, the population of the grand duchy of Tuscany 
amounted to 1,421,000. | 

Omitting the academical instruction afforded in Tuscany by the| 
universities of Pisa and Siena, (founded in 1160 and 1275, and con. | 
taining, the first about 600, the second about 300 students) and the | 
Studj Accademici at Florence, comprising medicine and the fine | 
arts, we will confine ourselves to Secondary and elementary instruc- | 
tion. | 

Secondary instruction is afforded to males in five colleges, con. | 
taining about 1200 scholars—seven superior Latin schvols, under the | 
Padri Scolopj, with about 1800—and twenty.one in the episcopal | 
seminaries, with about 1000 boarders, besides some hundreds of | 
day-scholars. Secondary instruction for females is given in estab. | 
lishments called Conservatorj, all under the direction of nuns, of | 
which Tuscany possesses forty-three. 

. We come now to Elementary instruction, which is more properly 
the subject of our present inquiry. Inthe 247 communi into which 
the Grand Duchy is divided, there are 230 government boy’s schools 
where the children are received gratis, besides others in the princi- | 
pal towns, but those in the country are often little frequented, the | 
methods of instruction very defective, and their efficiency very | 
small, from want of proper cuperintendence and direction. For the! 
education of the females of the lower orders, the government sup.- | 
ports seven elementary schools in some of the principal towns, con. | 
taining about 1700 girls. Besides these, there are fourteen schools! 
at the expense of the communi, and others fur both sexes, attached | 
to charitable institutions, or fur which the scholars pay. The detec-| 
tiveness, however, of ail these different means of instruction, is but | 
too plain, when ii appears that the number of children who actually | 
frequent schvol at any one time, is to the whole population as one | 
to sixty. 

It is to compensate this great want, and to introduce improved 
methods of teaching, that many of the most estimable inhabitants 
of the Grand Duchy, of both sexes and of all conditions, nobles, | 
churchmen, lawyers, physicians, merchants, &c., have lately turned 
their united energies and acquirements, regarding the diminution of | 
popular ignorance, and the improvement of the habits and morals | 
of the people, as the first step towards any real social progress. | 

The means which have been as yet employed for diffusing the | 


| duced to writing. 


The knowledge of man’s nature, in his duties as a member of society, 
is communicated, (in addition to direct religious instruction,) by means 
of asuccession of moral tales—read, discussed, and afterwards re- 
On the day on which we had the pleasure ot visit- 
ing the establishment, the lecture on morals commenced, by the profes- 
sor of that branch reading aloud, tothe whole class assembled round 
his desk, the essay of each boy on the subject which had been treated 
of in the last lecture. On that occasion, a tale had been read aloud to 
them by the professor, and then again by the class; after which they 
had been questioned on the facts related, ind appropriate reflections 
and developments were suggesied. Upon their return home, after 
school, each boy had written his account of the story in bis own 
words, incorporating with it the reflections of the professor. It was 
these essays which the professor was now reading to the class, and 
upon which he remarked or put questions to the boys as he proceeded. 
This appears an excellent method of teaching composition and 
orthography, and answers that end much betterthan the plan of forcing 
upon a boy the irksome task of stringing together some common-place 
sentiments, on a trite subject, under the name of a theme. 

It will have been remarked, that a peculiarity in this establishment 
is the method of teaching foreign languages, in a practical way, by 
making them the vehicle of instruction in oiher subjects. 

While the exercise above described was going on in Italian, the 
second class in an adjoining reom, was occupied with a lesson in his- 
tory, given by a native of France, in hisown language. He first read 
over and corrected, in the hearing of all, the portion of history which 
each boy had written in French, after his dictation at the previous les- 
son. This done, he proceeded to put questions in French to each boy 
in turn, upon the last two lessons, which questions they were called 
upon to answer in French; and in so doing, gave proof in general of 
considerable proficiency, by the correctness of their idiom and pronun- 
ciations. The professor, keeping in view the general object of his in- 
structions, was not sparing of illustrations and digressions; thus ren- 
dering the subject more interesting to his youthful hearers, while they 
unconsciously caught the true Parisian idiom andaccent. Geography 
is taught in the same manner, by a native of England, in his own 
language. ‘I'hese three exercises are confined to boys in the two high- 
est classes, afier they have already acquired, while in the lowest class, 
the rudiments of these two foreign languages. Taking a look into the 
third school-room, we found the youngest class receiving their intro- 
duction to the French language, and to the elements of natural history 
(one of the most amusing subjects for children,) at the same time. 
This was done by the professor writing, in chalk, on a large slate, a 





















blessings of education by private exertion in Tuscany, have been| few lines of French, on the important mineral coal. As he slowly 
the establishment of infan schools, and of schools of mutual in-| pronounced each word, the children copied it into their writing books, 
struction. Of the former there are twelve, numbering 354 boys and then the meaning of each word and of the whole sentence was 


and 576 girls; of the latter 16, numbering about 1500 children. jexplained to them. Thus, the first notions of the grammar and 
| orthography of the language are learned practically and therefore with 


| ease and pleasantly; and the same with English, so as to fit them, on 
; ‘ ; : ea entering the second class, to pursue their study of these languages by 

This establishment, which was opened in 1833, under the direction ' the exercise above mentioned. 
of Professor Doveri, resembles in some respects, our proprietary ' Besides the instruction in sacred history, a priest attends to teach the 
schools, the parents of the boys received into it forming a society by | children the catechism and the doctrines of their church. They are 
whom the professors are appointed, their salaries and all sama of | forming also a small museum of natural history, with materials col- 
the school defrayed, and the course of study arranged. Hence it is | lected in excursions into the country during the summer. 
called the school of the padri di famiglia, (tathers of families,) and at; The present course of instruction lasts about four years, and costs 
the time of our visit, it contained forty boys, who attend school from 9| about 327. per annum, with 2. entrance mouey. It is, however, in 
A.M.to4P.M.daily. The affairs of the school are under the imme- | contemplation shortly to extend the range of instruction, by the addi- 
diate superintendence of a committee chosen annually out of the whole tion of a further four years’ course, which will include Latin, logic, 
body ef poo, consisting of four inspectors and a treasurer. Each! and metaphysics, commercial jurisprudence, the theory and practice of 
of the inspectors undertakes in turn the particular personal survei/-| commerce, (by the medium of the German language,) algebra, chem- 
lance of the establishment for three consecutive months. istry applied to the arts, mechanics, and unatomy. 

On entering the school, we found all the children having just finished! Children taught by methods so well adapted to their ages, tastes and 
a slight luncheon, engaged in their amusements. It being a rainy | pursuits, can be easily managed without the necessity of violent pun- 
day, last winter, a waltz was playing on a violin in one room, and all | ishments, which are requisite where irksome employments are the con- 
the company there whirling gaily round. The rest were in another! stant cause of disgust and lassitude. The discipline is chiefly main- 
room, receiving instructions in drawing, both these accomplishments | tained by means of the parents, whose attention is constantly called to 
being here considered as recreations. ‘The boys are divided into three | their child’s conduct and progress, by means of a daily report made to 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL AT LEGHORN. 


















classes, ana there being three separate school-rooms, three professors 
can be enguged in instruction at the same time, the different classes | 
roceeding from one room to another at the conclusion of each hour. 
The course of instruction, as at present arranged, comprises the fol- 
lowing subjects: 
“ Sacred history and geography, to all, every Saturday ; natural his- | 
tory, to all, three times a week; Arithmetic and Geometry to the| 
first class three times a week. The principles of morals, taught | 


through the medium of the Italian language, to the first and second | 


| 


classes, three times a week; history, (ancient and modern,) taught by | 
means of the French language, to the first and second classes, three | 
times a week, geography, to the first and second classes, by means of| 
the English language, three times a week; writing, drawing, dan- 
cing, to all; grammar to the first class.” 

‘This school, baving a special object in view,4@o afford a good com- 
mercial education, the course of study has been directed to the objects 
which are most important to those who are to engage in commerce. 
These appear to be, the knowledge of mankind in relation to their Ma- 
ker and to one another, the knowledge of languages, of the most im- 
portant productions of nature, and that of the elements of mathematics. 





each in writing. 


Leghorn is also remarkable for an infant school for children of the 
higher classes, the only one of the kind of which we have yet heard, 


| but which we feel sure will shortly be established among ourselves, 


when ladies perceive with what ease and pleasure children acquire, in 
these institutions, an amount of information which it would be the 
most dreadful drudgery to mother and child, to teach them singly. So 
true is ijt that man is a social animal, that all his faculties, moral, in- 
tellectual and physical, seem to be capable of their greatest and most 
easy development, by intercourse with his fellow creatures, and this 
especially amongst the young. Imitation and example will lead chil- 
dren to consider as an amusement, and to acquire insensibly from one 
another, habits und knowledge which would only cause disgust and 
weariness were it attempted to instil them by solitary teaching. 
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| to attend it; and no child is allowed to quit its school before it hus at- 

SWITZERLAND. | tained the age of thirteen years complete. ‘Ihe boys are compelled to 

jattend the continuation-schocls until they — poset their seven- 

ss : . teenth year. Children who have made but indifferent progress are 

The two and Cwenty Catens Comper = Swiss Confed- vamiel to attend school till they are eighteen. The whole number of 

eration, may be divided into three classes. he Jirst compri- children in the schools in the year 1834, was 6940; independently of 

ses the cantons of Zirich, Bern, Basle, Schaffhausen, Argo- 655 in the civic schools at Soleure and Olien; the entire number was 

via, Vaud, Neufckatel, and Geneva; the number of their | therefore 7595, out of a population of 63,300 ; a proportion of more 

inhabitants is 1,076,000, or fifty-four per ceut. of the entire |than 1 in every 9 inhabitants, If a child be absent from school six 

population of Switzerland ; the schools are attended by one | half-days in the year without sufficient grounds for the absence being 
individual in every nine souls, and are in a flourishing state. | assigned, the party in fault is punishable by the local authorities, 


The second class embracing those parts of Switzerland which en 
occt py an intermediate rank with respect to education, com- _ Carer al BEGFCENS a ’ 
prehends Luzern, Zog, Freiburg, Soleure, Appenzell (Ausser-|__ The present king of Prussia, on ascending the throne, directed 
Rhoden,) Glarus, St. Gall, and Thurgau, these contain 560-| his attention particularly to the welfare of ms, — ge = 
000 inhabitants, or nearly twenty-nine per cent. of the entire| SAmcneNth, see.tre Jy of the villages, and ascertain if they were 
° ‘ P Sant . ’ 
population 3 and their schools a pone rich Aye individual sufficient to provide suitable means of instruction for all the chil, 
in every twelve. The third class, under which those cantons | 4,6, of the canton, and to consider the expediency of an annua) 
may be ranked, where the state of education is any thing but | subsidy for the aid of the schools. 
satisfactory, includes” Schwyz, Unterwalden, Appenzell (In- | In 1826, the Council issued a decree, in which, after expressing 
ner-Rhoden,) the Grisons, Tessino, and the Valais; these | the sentiment, that the first duty of every christian government is 
contain 342,000 inhabitants, or seventeen per cent. of the en-| to secure to the young the means of learning the duties of religion, 
tire population of the confederacy, and the number of indi-| and that ‘ the most effectual means for diminishing the number of 
viduals attending the schools does not exceed one in every | those depending on public or private charity is the proper instruc- 
twenty.—Journal of Ed. tion and care of the children of the poor, they ordered the parishes 
to take care that all the children belonging to them, whether their 
CANTON OP TESSINO. dwellings were near or remote from the centre of the village, should 
The law which regulates public instruction in this canton, receive instruction, at least, in the elementary branches of educa- 
a ; ' i aie oer 4}, | tion, 
pee nado ncagy - ~ e Ny pes J — - ao In 1829, the king created a Commission of State for public edu- 
‘ S; ing, and, at least, the Hirst princi} ariinMe- | cation, composed of two counsellors of state, (one of which should 
tic shall be taught, that it shall be obligatory on all parents, be the president,) two clergymen, and twelve citizens of distinc. 
trustees, and guardians, to send their children and wards 10} tion from various parts of the canton. To this commission was 
school; that the conduct of the schools shall be vested in| entrusied all that concerned the improvement of the schools. 
ministers, chaplains, or other competent persons of unblem-| They were directed to secure, by constant superintendence and 
ished character; and that the parish boards sball be empow-| rigid control, the instruction of all the children, by the estublish- 
ed to inflict penalties upon such parties as do not send their| ment of suitable schovls, and to aid the youth who devoted them- 
children or wards to school. The motives assigned for the | selves to the employment of teaching, in completing their educa- 


passing of this law reflect much credit on the discernment ot tion, He placed at the disposition of this commission, from the first 
of January, 1830, the annual sum of $30,000 from the civil list of 


the framers. They are to the following brief effect: * The 
happiness and well being of every free state which is establish-| the canton, for the aid of those parishes whose resources were 
ed on sound principles, emanate from the wisdom of its insti- | sufficient to —— " 5 yep eoieapren All od ae ang 
tutions, and the diffusion of good education ; for, on the one had, at least, one CORSE, TEERY OF Ske WEF CREENeT On 8 
eel epasethinn Westie af t nese nsture may be expected good footing, were well attended, watched over with interest, and 
: » SP eee ene : pected | furnished with well informed teachers of good moral characters, 
from a people whose minds are properly moulded, whilst, | wig received competent salaries. 
on the other, ignorance is the avowed parent of every vice, In 1831, the committee established or improved fifty-six village 
and the fertile source of disorder, both iu the state aad the in-| schools, besides fuunding others in the greatest part of those places 
dividual.’—Jb. which had till now been destitute of all means of public instruc. 
tion. 
In 1832, the commission reviewed all its decisions relative to 
The higher branches of instruction are provided for by three semi a agp —_ aomenen og of the er ne! goa . - pe 
naries; the “ Gymnasium,” “ Lyceum,” and “ Theological Institu- ceding year on the authority of reports a he an ecided to 
tion.” They are established under one roof in Soleure, the chief town. establish new schools in many remote districts. t was next «ccu- 
The Gymnasium, in which there are six classes, and as many teach- pied with the establishment of evening schvols in the manufac. 
ers (here designated professors,) affords instruction in divinity, the | ng villages, where most of the children were employed all the 
classics, the German and French languages, elocution and poetry, the | Y&8, through the day, and thus prevented from attendance at the 
mathematies and arithmetics, history, geography, and natural history. 
The Lyceum studies consist of 2 courses, conducted by 3 professors, : 
and extend to divinity, philosophy, natural history, experimental phi- | enable them tu pay even the small compensation usually required, 
osophy, mathe natics, Latin an! Greek prilology, and history. In| presented the wreatest difficulty. The only course was to pay to 
the Theological Institution, there are 3 classes and as many profess- | the teacher the sum required—but this was not without its objec. 
ors; the subjects studied are the higher branches of theological learn-/| tions, It was found d.ngerous to render the tchools absolutely 
ing, Hebrew, morals, ecclesiastical law, and the science of education. | gratuitous to those parents even who had paid the monthly sum 
History, both political and literary, the old German pneuaee, sing-! with considerable difficulty. The very sacrifices they had been 
vy awine. g eS : : -le ; . . 
3s py re ea ae Beer smo | cog make, had excited an interest and attached them to the 
teacher. The number of students is between 115 and 120. The pro-| The commission hoped to secure a part of the happy resulta, 
a receive — — salary ee together with apartments in the | which are so justly expected from Normal schools, by the establish. 
uilding reserved for their accommodation. te . A 
Ample provision has been made for elementary instruction. Every | mpeg a wy a ——— 
Pnildren of sufficiensly ripe years are to be found, 1s required to open a | CUAlY felt, and attempts had been made by many teachers to esta. 
school ; and with Ben le te arishes and dist i my whi - the bleh them on 8 limited scale, but hitherto in vain. 
Di 2 . P ee coe re! The commission resolved to establish one at the capital. They 
ure upwards of 80 such children, it resis with the Lesser Council to|,_ |. . a . 
daieoaal . : | believed that by means o/ these assemblies, teachers would become 
determine on the expediency of epening a second school, Every par- | rete pads 4 » otf 4 wich the idees, the. ah : 
ish is required to have a “ Commencement-school” for boys and girls, | *¢q¥ainted with eac he aa = ’ ‘4 dies ¥ . pg at 
and a “ Continuation-school” for boys; besides a school of industry | ®"4 the methods of the whole—the less advanced see what they 
for girls, where practicable. One school, and in some instances two | 2@Ve to learn, and all judge more modestly of their acquirements 
of them, are organized as model schools in each scholastic circle. |and abilities; and in seeing themselves the object of attention of 
Each parish is obliged to set apart a capital of £330 for the support of | the government, they would have new motives of encouragement, 
its schools. The canton has at present 130elementary schools, of | "d foreffort. These conferences would also serve to make known 
which 4 are for girls only. It has also 17 schools of industry for girls, | the epirit of the teachers, the extent of their knowledge, and the 
Every child that has attained its sixth year is allowed to attend school, | excellencies and defects of tho schools. a 
and every child so soon as it has reached the age of seven, is obliged | The first conference was held at Neufchatel, and comprised 








CANTON OF SOLEURE OR SOLOTHURN. 


ordinary schools. 
To secure instruction to those families whose poverty did not 
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Neufchatel and Zurich. 








seventy-three teachers, who were provided for, gratuitously, by the 
funds of the state, and the hospitality of the citizens. ‘The reports 
from all the villages were received at this conference. The time 
was chiefly occupied in the discussion of important questions, on 
which the teachers gave their own opinions and experignce. 


CANTON OF ZURICH, 


The constitution of 1830 ordains, ‘that it is the duty of the na- 
tion and its representatives, to provide for the instruction of youth. 
The government will, as far as in its power, aid and support the 
different schools and establishments for education.” The following 
is an abstract of the law for national instruction, 

National schools are to render the children of all classes active 
in mind, useful to society, moral and religious. 

Therefore the stale (government) orders the establishment of 
common and higher national schools. 

The subjects of instruction in the common national schools are 
to be :-— 

1. Elementary instruction (for pupils from six to nine years of 
age ; the chief object of which is to exercise the different powers of 
the ‘mind.) 

Language: exercises in spea 
and writing. 

Calculation: mental and on the slate, practice in the four rules. 

Form: distinguishing different forms, reducing them to their 
most simple elements, combining and classing them—(preparation 
for geometry.) 

Elementary singing. 

2. Practical (real) instruction (for pupils from nine to twelve years 
of age. The object is now to impart knowledge.) 

Language, grammar, themes. 

Arithmetic, as applied to business. 

Form and geometry. 

The most important facts of the history, geography, and the con- 
stitution of the country. 

Outlines of general geography, and geography of Europe. 

The most remarkable features of general history. 

Natural history and geography, with respect to farming and 
trades. 

3. Cultivation of taste. 

Reading poetry, and learning it by heart; singing, drawing, cal. 
ligraphy. 

4. Religious instruction. 

Sacred history in an abridged form. Developing and cultivating 
moral and religious feelings and notions, as a preparation for the 
religious instruction of the church, (which is entirely separated from 
that of the school.) 

Besides the imparting of knowledge and accomplishments, the 
chief object of the method of teacuing is always to be, the cultiva- 
tion of the understanding. 

Pupils above twelve years of age are obliged to have six lessons 
a week at the common national schools, unless they have entered a 
*‘ higher” school, as a gymnasium, &c. 

No pupil may stay away from the lessons except from necessity. 
A pupil who has not left school, (they leave at fifteen,) cannot enter 
any service, unless his employer engages to let him attend school 
at the regular hours. Parents, guardians, &c. can be fined a cer- 
tain sum a day for neglecting to let their children attend the lessons 
regularly. 

During the holidays, which are from four to eight weeks in the 
year, there is to be at least one lesson every day, at a convenient 
time. 

The following regulations may be mentioned respecting school- 
masters. 

There is a seminary or establishment for preparing schoolmasters 
for all the common national schools in the whole canton. 

Every year from twelve to eighteen young men are received into 
it from the canton of Zurich. Therere are sixteen exhibitions, each 
100 franks (1 fr.=28 cents) a year, held for two successive years. 

A normal school is attached to the seminary, in which what has 
been taught in the seminary is to be applied to practice. One who 
has left the seminary, (generally after two years’ stay) and has 
passed the examination, is *‘ candidate” for any situation which be- 
comes vacant. In case of a vacancy, three masters out of those who 
apply for it are selected by the council of education, and from among 
these three one is chosen by the parish in which the situation 1s 
vacant. 

Every year there are four meetings, under the direction of the 
council of education, of all schoolmasters within a certain district, 
who are obliged to appear, as well as all candidates. It is the cbject 
of these meetings that the schoolmasters may continually improve 
themselves ; 1, by teaching, and that both with respect to method 
and address ; 2, by treating on questions referring to certain points 
of education; or by making extracts from important works on the 


king, thinking, memory, reading 


| Same subject; 3, by communicating particular views as to school 
Matters, or facts collected from experience; 4, by diffusing the 
| knowledge of good schoo! books. Every member of these meetings 


| is to write one treatise every three months, all of which are sent to 
| the council of education. 
| 


| HIGHER SCHOOLS. 

Government provides all citizens with the means of cultivating the 

useful arts and scierces according to their own choice. 

To this end it establishes a canton school above the common na. 
tional schools, and a high school, or university. 
| The canton school is divided into a gymnasium and a technical 
| school. 
| The gymnasium is a preparatory school for those who wish to 
devote themselves to the learned professions. 

The subject of instruction in the lower gymnasium (for pupils 
from twelve to sixteen years of age) are,—religion, Latin (from its 
rudiments,) Greek, mathematics, geography, history, singing, in- 
struction in drawing, calligraphy. 

In the upper gymnasium (for pupils from sixteen to nineteen years 
| of age): 

First (lowest) class.—Religion, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, German language and literature, mathematics, natural his- 
tory and geography. 

Second class.—Latin, Greek language and literature, Hebrew 
language, German language and literature, history, mathematics, 
physics. 

Thrid (upper) class.—The same, mathematical geography ; intro- 
duction to the philosophical studies. 

For all classes, singing. 

There are two public examinations in the year. 


| 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 

This school is for all those who follow technical professions, and 
the different trades. It is divided into two parts. 

The lower technical school is for pupils from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, and either prepares them for the upper, or finishes 
their education for any of the common trades. 

The subjects of instruction are, religion, mathematics, natural 
history and physics; geometrical and common drawing ; German 
and French languages; history and geograrhy ; practical arithme- 
| tic ; singing, calligraphy. 

In the upper technical school it is left to the choice of every stu- 

dent to take what lessons he pleases, bat if once entered he must at- 

;tend them. Many of the students are engaged in business during 
| the greater part of the day. 

The subjects of the lectures are, mathematics, natural philosophy ; 
geometrical and common drawing; commercial arithmetic, and book- 
keeping. The German, French, Italian, and English languages; 
calligraphy. 

In the lower technical school there is one public examination 
every year.—Annals of Education. 





NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE CANTON OF ZURICH AT KUS- 


SNACHT, NEAR ZURICH. 


The normal school at Kussnacht is about a league from the town 
of Zurich, and the buildings are prettily situated on the borders of 
the lake of the same name. This institution was re-organized in 
1836, though the modifications made have been rather in the details 
than in the general principles. It now consists of a school for 
teachers, a preparatory school for this seminary, and three primary 
model schools. It is intended to supply teachers for the different 
grades of primary schools of the canton, and during a portion of the 
year lectures are also delivered in the seminary to the older teach- 
ers, who are assembled for the purpose in their vacations. 

The superintendence and control of the normal school is vested 
by the legislative council in the council of education, who appoint a 
committtee of superintendence from their own body. This commit- 
tee visits the school at least once a month, attends its examinations, 
and, in general, inspects its management. The executive power is 
delegated to a cirector,* who has the immediate charge of the 
school, and arranges the plan of instruction, in subordination to the 
council of education. He examines the candidates for admission, 
inspects the classes of the seminary, and of the schools attached to 
it, and lectures in the school of repetition for the older teachers. 
He is also responsible for the discipline, and reports half yearly the 
state of the institution to the council of education. He is moreover 
present at the meeting of the committee of superintendence. There 
are three other teachers, besides a variable number of assistants. 
These teachers in turn have charge of the pupils of the normal 

* Mr. Scherr, a very remarkable teacher. Until recently, Mr. Scherr was an 
instructor of the deaf and dumb. Tie observation required in this department 
of instruction, and the newness of it, by which it has not degenerated into rou- 


tine, require a constant exercise of the intellect of the teacher, and rende: it an 
excellent preparation for one who wishes to improve his art. 

















Normal School at Zurich. 
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school in and out of school-hours. There are conferences of all | 
the teachers, at which the direcior presides. The manners of the 
people and the purpose of the seminary render the discipline of 
very trifling amount. The pupils of the normal school reside in the 
village of Kussnacht, but spend the greater part of their time at 
the school, under the direction of its masters. All the time devoted 
to study, recitation or lecture, and regular exercise, is passed there. | 

To be admitted as a candidate for the normal school, a youth | 
must be sixteen years of age, and of suitable moral, intellectual, 
and physical qualities for the profession of a teacher. He must | 
have spent two years in the higher division of primary instruction | 
(called here secondary) in the model school, or some equivalent | 
one, or have passed through the preparatory department of the 
normal school, which gives a preference to the candidate, other | 
qualifications being equal. The examination of candidates takes | 
place once a year, and in presence of the committee of superintend. | 
ence, or of a deputation from their body. The formai right of) 
admitting to the school is, however, vested alone in the council of | 
education. The subjects of examination are Bible history, speaking 
and reading, grammar, the elements of history, geography and natu- 
ral philosophy, arithmetic and the elements of geometry, writing, 
drawing, and vocal music. ‘The council of education fixes the num. 
ber of pupils who may be admitted, and the most proficient of the 
candidates are selected. Thefe are forty stipendiary places, ten of 
the value of one hundred and sixty Swiss francs (forty-eight dol. 
lars,) and thirty of half that sum. ’ Natives who are admitted all 
receive their instruction gratis. If there is room in the school, 
foreigners may be received, paying twelve dollars per annum for 
their instruction. The number of pupils at the date of my visit, in 
the autumn of 1837, was one hundred and ten. The stipendiaries 
are bound to serve as teachers in the canton two ycars; a very 
moderate return for the education received. 

There are two grades of courses in the normal school, one of two 
years for pupils intending to become teachers in the lower primary | 
schools, the other of three years for the higher primary schools. 
The courses begin in April, and continue, with seven weeks of 
vacation, throughout the year. The subjects of instruction are: 
Religious instruction, German, French, mathematics, history, geo. 
graphy, natural history and philosophy, pedagogy, writing, drawing, 
and vocal and instrumental music. French is only obligatory upon 
the students of the three years’ course. Gymnastic exercises and 
swimming are regularly taught and practised. 

There is, besides, a lecture of an hour and a half on the art of 
building, once a week, attended by all the students. Those who 
learn instrumental music have lessons two hours and a half every 
week, and two hours of Sunday are occupied with singing in con. 
cert. One of the teachers devotes two extra hours every week to 
the assistance of some of the pupils in their studies, or to repeti- 
tions. 

At the close of each year there is a public examination, and the 
pupils are classed according to its results. On leaving the institu. 
tion, they are arranged in three grades, the first, of those who 
have gone very satisfactorily through the school, the second, of 
those who have passed satistactorily, and the third, of those who 
have not come upto the standard. Certificates of the first two 
grades entitle their holders to compete for any vacant primary 
school. 

The courses of practice begin in the second year, when the 
pupils take regular part in the exercises of the schools attached to 
the seminary. ‘These are, first, two model schools for children 
from the ages of six tonine, and frum nine to twelve, at which 
latter age the legal obligation to attend the school ceases. The 
third, called a secondary school, contains pupils from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. The system of instruction used in the lower 
schools is attended with very striking results. The lessons are not 
divided into distinct branches, studiously kept separate, as in most 
elementary schools, hut are connected, as far as possible, so as to 
keep the different subjects constantly before the mind. Thus, a 
lesson of geography is, at the same time, one of history, and inci- 
dentally of grammar, natural history, of reading and writing, and 
so on through the circle of elementary instruction. The Pes- 
talozzian lessons on form are made the basis of writing, and with 
good success. The lowest class is taught to speak correctly, and 
to spell by the phonic method, to divide words into syllables, and 
thus to count. To number the lessons. To make forms and com. 
bine them, and thus to write, and through writing to read. The 
second passes to practicai grammar, continues its reading and 

writing, the lessons in which are made exercises of naturai history 
and grammar. Reading and speaking are combined to produce 
accuracy in the latter, which is a difficulty where the language has 








as mechanically, by one teacher. In reading, the understanding of 
every thing read is insisted upon, and the class-books are gradu. 
ated accordingly. I never saw more intelligence and readiness 


| displayed by children than in all these exercises; it affords a strong 


contrast to the dulness of schools in which they are taught mechan- 


jically. The same principles are carried into the upper classes, and 


are transplanted into the schools by the young teachers, who act 
here as assistants. The examination of the second school in Bible 
history, with its connected geography and grammar lessons, in com. 
position, with special reference to orthography and to the hand- 
writing, and the music lesson, at all of which the director was so 
kind as to enable me to be present, were highly creditable. 

There are three classes in each of these schools, and the pupils 
of the normal! seminary practice as assistant teachers in them at 
certain periods; the director also gives lessons, which the pupils 
of the seminary repeat in his presence. 

In the highest, or secondary school, the elementary courses are 
extended, and mathematics and French are added. 

The pupils of the preparatory department of the seminary spend 
two years in teaching in the two model schools, and in receiving 
instruction in the “ secondary school.” under the special charge of 
the director of the seminary. This establishment has furnished, 
during three years of full activity, two hundred teachers to the can. 
tonal primary schools. These young teachers replace the older 
ones, who are found by the courses of repetition not able to come 
up to the present state of instruction, and who receive a retiring 
pension. The schools must thus be rapidly regenerated through. 
out the canton, and the education of the people raised to the 
standard of their wants as republicans.— Bache’s Report. 


CANTON OF BASLE. 


Educatien in this canton as well as in the rest of Switzerland, has 
been most beneficially influenced by the educational establishments 
of Fellenberg at Hofwyl. It was a part of our original plan to have 
republished the most important part of Mr. Woodbridge’s account 
of Hofwyl, which appeared in the Annals of Education. But this 
appendix has been already so far extended that we reluctantly 
abandon it. We give, however, the most important principles of 
Fellenberg as we find them in the appendix of Pres. Bache’s report, 
under the head of “ Remarks of M. Emanuel de Fellenberg-on 
education,—verified by his (Pres. B.) observutions of Hofwyl.” 


The establishments for education at Hofwy! have attracted more 
attention probably than any other educational institutions in the 
world, and have become well known from the various reports made 
in relation te them. At the time of my visit, in 1837, they consisted 
chiefly of a school for poor children, called the Agricultural or Rural 
School; of a middle or real school for the education of youth not in. 
tended for the learned professions ; of a boarding-school for the pre. 
paratory education for professional life, and of an agricultural insti. 
tute, to the lecturcs of which pupils in the other departments only 
were admitted. All these establishments, requiring such different 
mental resources for their organization and management, were un- 
der the superintendence of M. de Fellenberg, their founder, and 
by whom the whole institution has been reared without public aid. 

M. de Fellenberg is one of those rare instances in which, from 
motives of patriotism and benevolence, men occupying high stations 
by wealth and social position, devote their means, their time, and 
talents to the promotion of education. I am not aware of any case 
in which equal sacrifices have been made as in that of M. de Fel- 
lenberg. 

On the reception of a new pupil, our first object is to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of his individual character, with all its resources 
and defects, in order to aid in its farther development, according 
to the apparent intention of the Creator. ‘To this end, the indivi. 
dual independent activity of the pupil is of much greater importance 
than the ordinary, busy officiousness of many who assume the office 
of educators and teachers. They too often render the child a mere 
magazine of knowledge, collected by means purely mechanical, 
which furnishes him neither direction nor aid in the business of 
life. The more ill-digested knowledge a man thus collects, the 
more oppressive will be the burden to its possessor, and the more 
painful his helplessness. Instead of pursuing this course, we endea- 
vor, by bestowing the utmost care upon the cultivation of the con- 
science, the understanding, and the judgment, to light up a torch 
in the mind of every pupil, which shall enable him to observe his 
own character, and shall set in the clearest light all the exterior 





been corrupted into a dialect, as the German has in northern Swit- 


zerland. Moveable letters are used to give exercise in spelling and | 


reading. The plan of the Pestalozzian exercises in grammar is 
followed, and when the pupils have learned to write, a whole class, 
or even two classes, may be kept employed intellectually, as well 


objects which claim his attention. 
A great variety of exercises of the body and the senses are 
employed to prepare our pupils for the fulfilment of their destina. 
tion, It is by means of such exercises that every man should 
| acquire a knowledge of his physical strength, and attain confidence 
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with regard to those efforts of which he is capable, instead of that | 


fool-hardiness which endangers the existence of many who have | 
not learned to estimate their own powers correctly. | 

All the various relations of space should be presented to the eye, | 
to be observed and combined in the manner best adapted to form | 
the coup d’@il. Instruction ia design renders us important service | 
in this respect—every one should thus attain the power of repro- | 
ducing the forms he has observed, and of delineating them with faci- | 
lity, and should learn to discover the beauty of forms, and to dis- | 
tinguish them from their contrasts. It is only where the talent is | 
remarkable that the attempt should be made to render the pupil an| 
artist. | 

The cultivation of the ear by means of vocal and instrumental 
music is not less important to complete the development of the 
human being. The organs of speech, the memory, the understand- 
ing, and the taste, should be formed in the same manner be instruc- 
tion, and a great variety of exercises in language, vocal, music, and | 
declamation. The same means should also be employed to culti- 
vate and confirm devotional feelings. 

In the study of natural history the power of observation is devel- 
oped in reference to natural objects. In the history of mankind the | 
same faculty is employed upon the phenomena of buman nature and | 
human relations, and the moral taste is cultivated, at the same time | 
the faculty of conceiving with correctness, and of employing and | 
combining with readiness, the materials collected by the mind, and 
especially the reasoning faculty, should be brought into exercise, by 
means of forms and numbers, exhibited in their multiplied and varied 
relations. 

The social life of our pupils contributes materially to the forma. | 
tion of their moral character. The principles developed in their | 
experience of practical life among themselves, which graduaily | 
extends with their age and the progress of their minds, serves as | 
the basis of this branch of education. It presents the examples 
and occasions necessary for exhibiting and illustrating the great 


Education in Switzerland. 





offences. It is apt to elevate the youth too much in his own con- 
ccit. 

Family life is better adapted, than any artificial state of society 
within an institution, to develop the moral sentiments and feelings 
of youth. 

Intellectual Education. A system of prizes, or emulation, and 
the fear of punishment, do not afford the strongest motives to intel. 
lectual exertion. Experience shows that places in a class may be 
dispensed with. It is possible to develop a taste for knowledge, a 
respect and attachment for teachers, and a sense of duty which wil} 
take the place of any lower motive in inducing the requisite amount 
of study. 

In the higher departments of instruction it is better to confine the 
task of the teacher to giving instruction merely, placing the pupil 
under the charge of a special educator, at times when he is not 
engaged in the class room. 

With the other, and more useful branches of instruction, correct 
ideas of natural history and phenomena should be communicated to 
children, and require, first, that they shall be duly trained to obser. 
vation by calling the observing faculties into frequent exercise. 
Second, that they shall be made acquainted with the elements of 
natural history, especially in reference to familiar objects. Third, 
that the most familiar phenomena of nature, such as thunder and 
lightning, the rainbew, &c. ; and further, the most simple principles 
of the mechanic arts, trades, &c., should be explained to them. 
Fourth, they should be taught to draw, in connexion with the other 
instruction. Accuracy of conception is favored by drawing and it is 
a powerful aid to the memory. The most important principles of 
physiology, and their application to the preservation of health should 
form a part of the instruction. 

Physical Education. Pure air, a suitable diet, regular exercise 
and repose, and a proper distribution of time, are the principal! means 
of physical education. It is as essential that a pupil leave his stu- 
dies during the time appropriated to relaxation, as that he study 


principles of morals. According to the example of Divine Provi- | during the hours devoted to that purpose. Voluntary exercise is to 
dence, we watch over this little world in which our pupils live and | be encouraged by providing suitable games, by affording opportuni- 
act, with an ever vigilant, but often invisible care, and constantly | ties for gardening, and by excursions, and by bathing Regular 
endeavor to render it more pure and noble. | gymnastic execrcises should be insisted on as the means of develo- 

At the same time that the various improvements of science and | ping the body ; a healthy action of the bodily frame has an impor. 
art are applied to the benefit of our pupils, their sound religious | tant influence on both mind and morals. Music is to be considered 
education should be continually kept in view in every branch of! asa branch of physical education, having powerful moral influences. 
study; this is also the object of a distinct series of lessons, which | The suceession of study, labour, musical instruction or play. should 
generally continue through the whole course of instruction, and | be carefully attended to. The hours of sleep should be regulated 


whose influence is aided by the requisite exercises of devotion. 

By the combination of means I have described, we succved in| 
directing our pupils to the best me'hods of pursuing their studies | 
independently ; we occupy their attention, according to their indi. | 
vidual necessities and capacities, with philology, the ancient and | 
modern languages, the mathematics, and their various modes of | 
application, and a course of historical studies, comprising geugra- | 
phy, statistics, and political economy.—M. de Fellenberg’s letter to | 
Lady Byron. 

Moral Education.* The example of the instructor is all impor- | 
tant in moral education. The books which are put into the pupils’ | 
hands are of great influence. The pupil must be constantly sur. | 
rounded with stimulants to good action: in order to form his habits. | 
A new institution should be begun with so small a number of pupils, | 
that no one of them can escape the observation of the educator and | 
his moral influence The general opinion of the pupils is ot high | 
importance, and hence should be carefully directed. Intimate | 
intercourse between pupils and their educators begets confidence, | 
and is the strongest means of moral education. The educator must 
be able to command himself—his conduct must be firm and just; | 
frequent reproofs from such are more painful to the pupil than pun. | 
ishment of a momentary surt. 

While influences tending directly to lead the pupil astray should 
be removed from the schoo!, he must be left to the action of the | 
ordinary circumstances of life, that his character may be developed 
accordingly. ‘The pupil should be led as far as possible to correct 
his faults by perceiving the consequences of them; the good or bad 
opinion of his preceptor and comrades are important means of sti- 
mulation. Exclusion from amusements, public notice of faults,t | 
and corporeal punishment, are all admissible. Solitary confinement 
is efficacious as a punishment. Rewards and emulation are un. | 
necessary as Motives. 

Religion and morality are too intimately connected to admit of 
separation in the courses inculcating them. The elementary part 
of such a course is equally applicable to all sects. 

No good is to be derived from employing the pupils as judges or 
juries, or giving them a direct share in awarding punishment for | 

« The remarks in this and the succeeding sections are abstracts from the ac- | 
count of Hofwyl, by our countryman W.C. Woodbridge, or from Conversa- | 


tions with M. de Fellenberg. 
+ This, however, violates another principle, which is to allow no punishment 


of a humiliating sort. 





by the age of the pupil. 


INTERMEDIATE OR PRACTICAL INSTITUTION OF HOFWYL. 


It is designed fur the children of the middle classes of Switzer- 
land—of farmers, men of business, mechanics, professional men, 
and persons in public employ, whose means do not allow them to 
furnish their children an education of accomplishments, and who 
do not wish to have them estranged from the simplicity of the pater- 
nal mansion and of their native village, by the comparative luxury 
which is necessary in the Scientific Institution,in order to meet ihe 
artificial wants and habits of the children of the wealthy and the 
nuble. In view of these circumstances, the buildings, the furniture, 
the table and the dress of the pupils are arranged in correspond. 
ence to the habits of the middle classes of German Switzerland,— 
habits incomparably more simple and economical than those of the 
middle classes among us, and in some respects, it seems to me, 
approaching too nearly to the rudeness of former days. In tnis 
way the pupils receive an education far more nseful and solid than 
most of the youth of our country, at a very moderate price, without 
incurring the danger of acquiring tastes and habits which will ren- 


| der them disgusted with the society in which Providence calls upon 


them to pass their lives. 

The branches of instruction indicated in the prospectus are the 
following :—Keligion, commencing with Bible history, and termi- 
nating with the doctrines of Christianity, which are taught to each 
pupil by a clergyman of his own denomination, the German and 
French languages, arithmetic, geometry, natural history and natural 
philosophy, geography (especially of Switzerland,) universal and 
national history, geometrical and perspective drawing, writing, 
vocal music, in practice and theory, gymnastics, and for those 
whose parents desire it, instruction in carpentry, and various kinds 
of work on wood. In the languages and arithmetic, a lesson is 
generally given every day; in each of the other branches, two or 
three times a week. 

As this institution is designed to take the place of the family in 
educating as well as in instructing its pupils, those branches which 
are especially useful in forming the character and cultivating the 
heart, in elevating their minds above the material interests of life 
to its highest object, receive the most particular at ention; and 
history, geography and natural history, as well as religion, furnish 
important means for operating on the character and the heart. But 





Hofwyl and Beuggen. 
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the great means of accomplishing the object is by well regulated 
habits of industry and activity. both of body and mind. ‘Two hours 
daily are devoted to bodily exercise,a part of which is spent in 
manual labor, which will preserve one portion of the simple habits 
of their childhvod, and a part to gymnastic exercises, which are so 
important in order to give activity and strength to every part of the 
body. P — j 

Among the most important means of moral and religious improve- 
ment, are the religious services of the morning and evening assem- 
bly. The principal instructor reviews the events and conduct of 
the day, and endeavors to derive instruction from it for the future. 
A special religious service is held on Sunday for all the pupils ot 
the institution by its chaplain. ’ 

In the hours devoted to labor, the pupils are employed, in part in 
the house and in part in the field, in the various occupations which 
are most likely to be useful in.their family life. Witha view of 
cultivating habits of order and punctuality, as well as to promote 
that spirit of brotherly affection which shall Jead each to think of 
all, and all to seek the welfare of each one, they perform in turn 
a variety of little household offices, such as preserving the order 


and cleanl.ness of rooms and passages and play-grounds, taking | 


care of the books and tools which they employ, keeping an account 
of injuries, &c, The most important of these little offices are filled 
by the ballots of the pupils. 

As an additional means of cultivating feeling, the younger and 
more ignorant or feeble pupils are committed to the care of those 
who are older and more experienced, who are expected to perform 
the office of elder brothers, in watching over their personal and 
moral habits. Where the parents desire it, each pupil is furnished 
with a little garden, which he is taught to cultivate, and whose 
products he is allowed to dispose of. : 

The recent examination of this school furnished ample evidence 
of the utility of the course pursued. A few examples which I wit- 
nessed will best illustrate my meaning. 

In the examination of a class of boys from twelve to fifteen years 
of age, on the subject of geometry, a boy was called to the black. 
board to describe and explain the method of ascertaining the super 
ficial contents of a triangle. He drew a right angled triangle, and 
then a parellelogram, on the eame base, and of the same height. 
He then proceeded to show that the surface of the triangle was half 
the surface of the parallelogram, and consequently that the base 
multiplied by half the height produced the contents of the triangle. 
A second boy illustrated the same principle with an oblique ang:ed 
triangle, with a familiarity which is often wanting in the students 
of our colleges. ’ 

A third pupil was called upon to explain the mode of ascertaining 
the contents of a circle. He drew a circle, and divided it into tri- 
angles by lines drawn from the centre tothe circumference. He 
then proceeded to show that as the contents of each triangle could 
be ascertained by multiplying the radius, or half the diameter of the 
circle, by half the base of the triangle, so the contents of all the 
triangles, or of the circle itself, could be determined by multiply- 
ing the radius by half the circumference which forms the base of 
all the triangles. A fourth pupil illustrated the same principle by 
* representing the circle as broken, or rolled out, inte an equal num- 
ber of triangles, upon a single straight line equal in length to the 
circumference of the circle. 

Other pupils were called up in succession, who described and 
demonstrated the method of calculating the surface of a cube, a 
pyramid, and a cone; and subsequently the solid contents of each 
of these forms, with more familiarity than most of the boys of our 
schools would explain a process in arithmetic. 

A similar class of boys was examined on the refraction and 
reflection of light, as a part of their course of instruction in natu- 
ral philosophy. They were first called upon to explain the crooked 
appearance of a stick in the water, and the deception in the appa- 
rent position of a fish ina stream; and assigned as the cause the 
direction of the refracted rays in passing from a denser to a rarer 
medium. One of the pupils was then required to describe on the 
blackboard the manner in which a piece of chalk placed at the 
bottom of a vessel, so as to be concealed by its side, will become 
visible when water is poured upon it. Another showed the influ. 
ence of this principle on the appearance of the sun before the true 
time of rising, or after the true time of setting. A third illustrated 
in the same manner the parhelia, or the appearance of two or three 
suns. In short, this and other principles taught, had been rendered 
tangible as well as useful, by giving them immediately a practical 
application; and the answers were given by the pupils with the 
same simplicity as if they had been asked the most common ques. 
tion, without any apparent consciousness that they were talking of 
philosophy. 

Some of the elder pupils, who form the normal branch of the 
school, and are preparing to become teachers, were examined on 
one of the most brilliant events in Swiss history—the war with 
Charles the Bold, of Burgundy. Instead of calling them to think 


and speak of the imperishable glory which these victories threw 
| around the Swiss arms, he led them to consider the influence which 
' they had in rendering the people more restless and ambitious and 
| luxurious, and thus sapping the foundation of national safety and 
| prosperity; and to reflect on the lessons this ought to furnish for 
| the future.— W. C. Woodbridge in Annals of Ed. 


INSTITUTION FUR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AND POOR 


CHILDREN, AT BEUGGEN, NEAR BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


A few miles from Basle, on the northern bank of the noble Rhine, 
is the chateau of Beuggen which formerly belonged to the Teutonic 
order of Knights. On the dissolution of that powerful but corrupt 
body, it was left to neglect and decay, and came into the possession 
of the Grand Duke of Baden, in whose territory it lies. On the 
application of a number of benevolent individuals of Basle in 1819, 
the Grand Duke gave permission to have it converted into a semi- 
nary of education 

The founders of the seminary of Beuggen, assumed as their first 
principle, that it should be sustained by voluntary contributions and 
aid. They decided that they would rely on Christian benevolence 
and the kindness of Providence, exclusively for its support, without 
burying any of the immediate contributions in a permanent fund, 
which may hereafter be perverted to uses totally contrary to the 
wishes of the owners. They desire to have no other persons 
engaged in the care of the establishment than those who are actu- 
ated by the sincere desire of doing good; and therefore pay no 
compensation which may become a temptation to those who seek 
merely for subsistence or gain. They desire that all who are con. 
nected with it should have the spirit of benefactors to the roor— 
of disciples of him who was emphatically the friend of the poor. 

It is designed exclusively as an institution for poor children and 
those who are to become teachers of the poor. The more wretched 
and neglected are the objects of charity, the stronger are their 
claims considered ; and even the criminal, they do not feel justified 
in excluding from the benefits of Christian education. They are 
received from six to fourteen years of age, and retained until six- 
teen or seventeen, when they are dismissed with a sum necessary 
for an outfit, in orderto enter into domestic service, or mechanical 
employment. Some are received at the expense of the treasury ; 
but most, by the recommendation of a benefactor or of public au. 
thorities, on the payment of six and a half louis d’ors (about thirty. 
five dollars) a year for their support and education. 

It is not designed to be a scientific institution; but simply to pre- 
pare children for a humble situation in life—to fit them to live hap. 
pily in the station in which Providence has placed them, and which 
itis here very improbable that they will ever leave. They are 
therefore instructed only in the elementary branches of knowledge, 
including biblical history and religious instruction; the maternal 
language, combining reading, writing, grammar,-and the correct 
expression of their thoughts in writing; mental and written arith. 
metic; a general knowledge of geography; and vocal music by 
note. ‘The religious instruction is accompanied by narratives from 
the history of the church, and of missions ; and passages of Scrip. 
ture and hymns, are committed to memory. Four hours daily are 
devoted to instruction generally, besides four lessons weekly in 
vocal music. During the remainder of the day, the children are 
employed in agricultural, domestic and mechanical labors. 

The girls are employed in the various domestic occupations of 
the house, and made familiar, as far as possible, with all its branch. 
es, including gardening. They are also taught sewing and knit. 
ting ; and to make and mend the clothing of the family. 

But the institution is also designed for the education of teachers 
of the poor—of young men, from the laboring classes chiefly, who 
desire to qualify themselves for this task, and who possess the 
character requisite. Irom fifteen to twenty pupils form this branch 
of the institution, and receive a course of instruction which con- 
tinues three years—when their places are supplied by others. 
The age assigned for admission is from eighteen to twenty-five. 
Good health, good capacity, and a Christian character and life, are 
the qualifications demanded, and a period of probation which includes 
one of the semi-annual examinations is always required, in order to 
ascertain fully how far they are fitted for the office. It is also con- 
sidered important that the candidate for the office of a teacher 
should be familiar with agricultural labors or with some mechani. 
cal emplyoment, as they are designed especially for poor villages, 
and institutions for the poor. For the same reason, they are ex. 
pected to combine labor and study, and not to labor merely for 
amusement or for exercise, but to engage in it asa part of their 
education and calling. They are supported and taught gratuitously, 
unless they are sent specially by benefactors or public authorities 
for the purpose of education, when they pay twelve and a half Jouis 
| d’ors (about sixty-two dollars) a year. ‘Ihe candidates, as well as 
the children, receive a small outfit in clothing and books on leaving 

the institution. 
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These students receive such instruction only as is necessary to 
enable them to teach the elementary branches we have mentioned. 
Each branch is of course studied more thoroughly and extensively 
than by the children themselves. They are required to go through 
the same course of instruction and exercise, with more full expla- 
nations, that they may have a practical knowledge of the methods 
of instruction deeply impressed upon their minds. ‘The first year 
is exclusively devoted to the study of the elementary branches. In 
tne course of the second year, those who are fitted for the charge, 
are employed alternately as assistants in the school for children. 
In the third year they receive a regular course of instruction, on 
the methods of teaching and discipline, and the duties of a common 
school instructor. A knowledge of instrumental music, (which is 
indispensable to every Swiss or German school-master, usually the 
organist of the church,) is added to the other branches of instruction. 

In the whole course of their education, every effort is made to 
preserve the simple habits and taste of a country life, and to culti- 
vate the spirit of se!f.denial, obedience, industry, contentment and 
devotedness to the good of others. 

The day is divided in such a manner that the normal pupils receive 
most of their instruction in the morning, and the children in the after- 
noon; thus allowing one inspector to preside over both. ‘The family 
rise at five. Alter attending to personal cleanliness and the order 
of their chambers. the children goto their work, and the young men 
to private study. At half past six, all breakfast together; and at 
seven, assemble to listen to biblical instruction and unite in family 
worship. ‘The rest of the morning is employed by the normal pupils 
in attending to instruction, and by the children in manual labor. 
An hour 1s devoted to dinner, and the afternoon is spent by the 
children in school, and by the normal pupils in manual labor, until 
four o’clock, when all receive their evening bread or luncheon 
agreeably to the customs of Switzeriand. ‘The latter then attend 
to instrumental music, and the former return to their work. At 
eight o’clock is the evening repast, followed by the evening wor- 
ship of the children. 
of their guardians, the inspector passes the remainder of the eve. 
ning in reading with the normal pupils, and the religious service 
designed for them. 

On Sunday, agreeably to the universal practice of Germany and 
Switzerland, an ordinary service is heid in the morning; but the 
afternoon instruction is addressed immediately to the children in 
the catechetical form, sometimes in reference tothe Bible, and 
sometimes to the catechism of the church. In the evening, the 
more advanced pupils receive special religious instruction, prepara- 


tory to confirmation; while the rest are employed in listening to | 
The intervals of 


some interesting narrative of a religious nature. 
the day are spent by the children in exercises in sacred music, in 
committing to memory hymns and passages of Scripture, and in 
walks, under the direction of their guardians. 

In the course of fifteen years, this institution has received, edu- 
cated and dismissed, two hundred and four poor children, and ninety- 
six teachers who now give instruction to three thousand poor chil- 
dren in different portions of the world. Of these, eighteen were 
teachers of the pvor in Switzerland, sixteen in Germany, one in 


France, six in European and Asiatic Russia, and one in North | 


America, in 1833; one had been dismissed for study, and nine- 
teen for the pursuit of other employments. In the year 1835, there 
were seventy-five children and eighteen normal pupils in the insti- 
tution. 
VISIT TO BEUGGEN, BY PROFESSOR VINET, OF BASLE. 
We entered the great hall (once the banqueting hall of the Teu- 


tonic knights) and found about one hundred persons (twenty of | 
whom were preparing to be teachers, aud about eighty children of 


both sexes) listening to Mr. Zeiler, who was explaining to them the 
parable of the rich young man (Matt, xix. 16—26.) Listening is 
not the word—couversing, would be more appropriate—for there is 
not a proposition, which, in the mouth of Mr. Zeller does not become 
a question. The attention of the children is kept up without effort 
or artifice. ‘Their reason, their memory, their conscience are alter- 
nately appealed to. 
one or more facts in the Bible, similar to that which is the topic of 
remark: more frequently the questions are addressed to the con- 
sciences; and the calm and simple manner of replying, shows that 
jt is the conscience which answers. ‘The art of Socrates, of draw. 
ing forth the ideas from the mind, must be familiar to the teachers ; 


for the correctness, the promptitude, and the unanimity of the re. , i Gia : : : 
| The educational institutions of Switzerland are full of interest, 


plies was beyond what could be expected- I was often occupied in 


Education in Switzerland. 


After they have retired under the direction | 


Sometiines, the pupils are called upon to find | 








serious interest in the subject seemed to absorb every other fee'ing, 

Our arrival in the midst of the lesson, disturbed and occupied no 
one; the attention and stillness were unvarying, and not a trace of 
weariness was visible. I have been present at the lessons of distin. 
guished catechists, where the restlessness, the noise, and the tricks 
of children, scarcely allowed me to attend. Here I found directly 
the contrary. 

Let those who doubt the good effect of such instruction, look at 
this mass of children, most of whom are drawn, so to speak, from 
the sinks of human corruption, collected on the highways, where 
they were wandering as beggars, or reared from the haunts of 
crime. Let him observe their decency, their good manners, their 
open and cheertul faces—their seriousness, without constraint—and 
then cecide. For myself, I have had the opportunity of observing 
for many years, the manners of students in colleges; and I should 
thank God if I could see haif the order and propriety of demeanor 
among them, which I witnessed in these little vagabond beggars. 
The tollowing morning, I entered the great hall, and the lessons 
were not yet begun. I listened at the door before opening it, but 
hearing no noise did not suspect that any one was there. I was sur. 
prised, on entering, to find twenty children there, engaged in look. 
ing over their lessons without any superietendence, and yet in per- 
fect silence. I was humbled, in thinking of other schools, where 
the intervals of lessons are regularly indicated by noise and dust and 
quarrels. I ought to add, that the most perfect neatness reigned 
throughout the halls. It was at the sight of these things, that the 
venerable Pestalozzi, who visited the institution in the last year of 
his life, exclaimed, ** There reigns here a spirit of astonishing (or 
inconceivable) power.” Andhe wasright. It is the spirit of God! 
Is not God the real founder—the real director—of institutions like 
this? and ought not he to receive all the praise of the results? It 
|is this thought, which prevents my saying all I could wish, of Mr. 
, Zeller. We passed an hour with him, however, which I shal) never 
| forget. 
| Lwas much gratified to find his judgment confirming what I have 
| often felt, the evils of praise in a course of education. He does not 
| exclude the feeling of honor as a motive to good ; but he wishes that 
| the honor and the source of the honor, should be placed far beyond the 
judgment of men, He wishes that his pupils should seek to be honored 

by their Creator. ‘This desire,’ said he, ‘involves no danger, for 
| God has respect only to the humble.’ Pestalozzi disliked exceedingly 
| the stimulus of emulation, and wished to substitute for it the interest 
| of the knowledge acquired. The desire of making progress, the con- 
sciousness of having advanced, he believed to be a sufficient stimulus 
| forachild. In order to obtain this result, he considered it only neces- 
| Sary to teach properly ; that the whole secret consists in having good 
| methods of instruction, and Mr. Zeller believes there is much truth in 
| this opinion. 

[ inquired if this stimulus would not be applicable to some sluggish 

spirits. Mr. Zeller observed that there were very few who had not 
| some other feelings, some other accessible point, which the teacher 
could discover, if he fully understood his art. ‘I was much humbled 
by my own failure, in one instance,’ said he. ‘A new pupil was sent 
| to us, who seerned to be exceedingly stupid. I attempted to teach bim 
| the first five letters of the alphabet, but without success. My patience 
was exhausted, and I said, ‘My poor child! if with all this trouble, 
| you cannot learn one letter, what can we do with you?’ We shall be 
| obliged to send you back where you came from.’ The child wept pro- 
|fusely. I was touched with pity, and, as a last experiment, I called 
| another child who had just learned the alphabet. ‘Come, teach your 
| companion what you have learned!’ He was more patient or more 

skilful than myself; for in three days the poor boy came to me and re- 
| peated the whole alphabet.’ 

At seven o’clock in the evening, there was ‘a favewell assembly,’ to 
take leave of a young man of seventeen years of age who was about 
| togoaway. He wasa poor beggar boy, taken out of his misery four 
| years before, and placed at Bueggen, by the friend who accompanied 
|me. He now promises well, and is about to enter in a useful employ- 
jment. The children sang a hymn very correctly. The Inspector, 
| (Mr. Zeller) explained a passage of the Bible in his ordinary manner, 
j applying it particularly to the young man, reminding him of the 
| blessings he had received, and giving him counsel for his future course, 
| and praying for the blessing of God upon him. We then witnessed 
the supper of this large family, which was accompanied by the usual 
religious services, and saw the children retire, two and two, singing 
the German ‘ Good night.’ I have nowhere seen so much order com- 
bined with so little stiffness, so much regularity with so few forms, or 
so much of the true life of religion, as at Bueggen.— Annals of Ed. 





seeking an answer, when a dozen children had found and given it. anda popular account of them would be a valuable contribution to 


A method, which produces such results, must. be eminently rational. 
I wish our institutions, which claim the name of learned, could pre- 
sent something correspondent, for they are yet far from it. 

The questions were addressed to all, and the answers came from 


| 


the cause of education in this country. Within the last ten or fifteen 
| years, creat improvements have been made under the operation of the 
| precepts and example of Pestalozzi, Vershi, and Fellenberg, and the 


many muuths—not always the same—and from all parts of the hall. | influence of normal schools, of which there have been fourteen estab- 


lt was remarkable that there was no ostentatious haste in replying ; 





| ished in the various cantons. 








